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SHY LITTLE PEGGY MADE 250 FAST / 














Bur o&F/ FoR SATURDAY 

NIGHT ‘S DANCE -AT THE 

DATE-BAIT DRESS,} country cLuB,NO LESS / 
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NOT ANOTHER 


ARE YOU GOING, 
PEGGY 2 














IN MY DREARY DUDS? | PEGGY-1'‘VE GOT AN IDEA- 
NOT THAT ANYONE WHY NOT COME AROUND 

ASKS A MOUSE LIKE WITH ME THIS 

ME, 1F 1 COULD ONLY | AFTERNOON AND tL 
MAKE SOME EXTRA | SHOW You HOW EASY 
MONEY, LIKE You! } iT 1S TO SELL JANES 

= ART STUDIOS CARDS. 
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++ *AND JUST THINK, MRS. CLARK, YOU 
GET FIFTY OF THESE NAME-IMPRINTED 
CHRISTMAS CARDS FOR ONLY $1.00 





WHAT WONDERFUL VALUES / 
I'LL TAKE TWO BOXES - AND 
THREE OF THE LOVELY GIFT 
WRAPPINGS ---AND THOSE 
CUNNING YOUNG-ONES FOR 
THE CHILDREN «> 





OKAY, JOANIE, I'LL FILL OUT THE 
COUPON NOW. BuT EVEN .WITH THE 
BEAUTIFUL JANES ART SAMPLE LINE- 
1 KNOW JILL BE A TONGUE-TIED OROOP/ 





So wAs 1-BuT 
DON’T worry, 
PEGGY, THESE 
CARDS SELL 

THEMSELVES. 











On / LAURA, THESE HEAVENLY 
CARDS ARE CALLED “SwinG ALONG 
COMBINATION /” 












1 WANT THIS “21° 
ASSORTMENT --- HOW 
MUCH ARE THEY, 
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DRESS, $25, SHORTIE, $12.95, 
DEB | stippers,$7.00, JEWELRY, $3.60, 
IS THIS CHARGE OR CASH? 
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WELL, IF YOU AREN’T A 
TEEN - QUEEN, PEGGY / 


THANKS TO YOU, 
JOAN, I'M MAKING 
REAL MONEY- 
AND 11'S 
SUCH FUN, 
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AND HERE’S THE BIG NEWS—A BIG 
$1.00 Box of Beautiful Christmas Cards 


Big Bonus Plan. All Postage paid by us. Ye: can't 
lose so mail coupon today! 





FREE TO YOU! Sent with Janes Art Studios 
Complete Sample Line. 

MAKE QUICK MONEY with 21 Card 
Feature Box! Also, 50 Name-imprinted 
Cards with Envelopes — $1.00 — largest 
size ever offered! Gift Wraps from Original 
Creators. Make up to 50¢ on every item. 
SPARE TIME — FULL TIME— NO EXPERI- 
ENCE NEEDED. 15 Days FREE Home Trial. 





JANES ART STUDIOS, INC. BABYLON, DEPT. 1-D, N. Y. 


1 Want Extra Money by Christmas! So Please rush 
Complete Sample Line plus FREE Gift Box, Sales Plan 
and Carrying Carton! 


STREET & Now... -.cceccesceue 
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CLUB or GROUP [if ony) 
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EVERY GIRL CAN MAKE SPARE-TIME MONEY 
SELLING JANES ART STUDIOS CARDS! 

















by MARJORIE CINTA 


Going Steady. By ANNE Emery. The 

Westminster Press, $2.50. Do you 
remember “Senior Year” which ended with 
Sally Barnaby walking on air because she 
was “pinned” to Scotty? This is the story 
of what happened to Sally and Scotty the 
summer after graduation when they were 
going steady. The workaday world of the 
duties and compromises of life with the fam- 
ily seemed remote and unreal to Sally who, 
in the bliss of first love, expected the sum- 
mer to hold nothing except the joy of being 
with Scotty. But, though going steady had 
much of sweetness and delight, it had, to 
Sally’s amazed dismay, a good many draw- 
~ and even being with Scotty did not 
always mean complete happiness. Mrs. Em- 
ery writes of young love with sympathetic 
understanding, and it seems to us that this 
is a realistic, unexaggerated, and fair treat- 
ment of the going-steady problem. You will 
have to make your own decision about it 
sooner or later, and we would be interested 
to know your ideas on this subject and what 
you think of Mrs. Emery’s conclusions. 


The Door in the Wall. By MancueEr- 

ITE DE ANGELL. Doubleday and Com- 
pany, $2.50. This beautiful book about me- 
dieval England is the 1950 winner of the 
Newbery Medal which is awarded annually 
for the most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for young people. While 
his noble father was off. at the wars and his 
lady mother was waiting on the queen, 
young Robin was to begin his knightly train- 
ing by serving as a page in a castle on the 
troubled Welsh border. Instead, the boy was 
trapped in London, paralyzed by a strange 
illness. How could a crippled boy become a 
knight and serve his king? How could he 
even perform the services of a page? Under 
Brother Luke’s care and with his help, Robin 
had the courage and will to become a skilled 
craftsman and find his own ways to over- 
come his handicap and join in the fun with 
other boys. That is why, though he couldn't 
be a knight on horseback, he was ready to 
serve his king in a crisis. All the color and 
drama of fourteenth-century England come 
to life in this moving and inspiring story and 
in the author's lovely illustrations of castles 
and English countryside, of coifed ladies, 
tonsured monks, and laughing jesters. 


Albert Schweitzer. By JosepH GaL- 

toms. The Vanguard Press, $2.75. 
“No, I will not wear the new overcoat,” 
small Albert Schweitzer insisted stubbornly, 
and nothing could induce him to put it on 
for the rest of the winter. He could not bear 
to be warm and well fed, while other boys 
were cold and hungry. Many years later, he 
could not be happy in the outstanding suc- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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New Protection! Let the magic of new 
Mum protect you— better, longer. For to- 
day's Mum, with wonder-working M-3, 
safely protects against bacteria that cause 
underarm perspiration odor. Mum never 
merely “masks” odor—simply doesn’t give 
it a chance to start. 


New Creaminess! Mum is softer, cream- 
ier than ever. As gentle as a beauty cream. 
Smooths on easily, doesn’t cake. And 
Mum is non-irritating to skin because it 
contains no harsh ingredients. Will not 
rot or discolor finest fabrics. 


New Fragrance! Even Mum's new per- 
fume is special—a delicate flower fragrance 
created for Mum alone. This delightful 
cream deodorant contains no water to dry 
out or decrease its efficiency. Economical 
—no shrinkage, no waste. 





Wndlerfuc Deodorant News for You.! 


_ New finer Mum 
~ mor etfective longer | 














Mum’s protection grows and GROWS! 
‘ Thanks to its new ingredient, M-3, 
Mum not only stops growth of odor- 
causing bacteria instantly —but keeps 
down future growth. You actually 
build up protection with regular ex- 
clusive use of new Mum! 


Now at your cosmetic counter! 


A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 
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Christmas 
Cards 


‘Wondrous 
Wishes’’ 
Christmas 
Metallics 


Mar 
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MAKE UP TO 
100% PROFIT 
Without Experience 
What a thrill it is 
to have your own 
money! Friends, 
neighbors, school- 
mates gladly buy 
beautiful, practi- 
cal Floral Nap- 
kins, Ladies’ Cor- 
sages, Figurines, 


y many other tempt- 


ing new gifts and 
specialties. Brand 
new Metallics, 3- 
dimension, Stand- 
ups, Religious, 
Comic greeting 
card assortments 
for Christmas, year 
‘round occasions. 
Glamorous Gift 
Wrappings, enter- 
taining Animated 
Books are values 
that bring you, 
your club or group 
money galore! 
THE THOMAS TERRY 
PLAN I$ TOPS— 
Here’s Proof! 
“Last year I earned 
around $150... 
had my own spend- 
ing money for all 
school activities 
and gifts. This is 
quite a help on 
Daddy's purse.”’— 
Alice Faye, Hous- 
ton, Indiana. 
“.. no sales talk 
is necessary, the 
cards speak for 
themselves.’’— 
Laura Loukis, New 
York. 
“I sold about $25.00 
worth in 2 hours.”’ 
—Miss Crewe, Vir- 
ginia, 


DON'T DELAY— 


START NOW 

SEND NO MONEY—Thomas Ter- 
ry’s 33 years of experience guide 
you to quick success. Special selling 
aids help you make easy money right 
from the start. Rush coupon for 
oe on approval of 40 and 25 for 
$1.00, 25 for $1.95 Personal —. 


Stationery, ‘“‘Start 
offer and full details, 


THOMAS, TERRY STUDIOS 


oe Ave. 


tield, Mas 


Please rush me Personal Christmas Card, Sta- i 
tionery samples on approval and tell me all 
about your easy money-making plan. 


Oe Ce eeeesreeeeeeeeees 
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STATE...., “| 
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by MARTHA JOHNSON 
Illustrated by Meg Wohlberg 
“OME ON, Ronnie! This is our big chance to 
( make good!” Kay Allen stopped by the gate 
that led into the Crestwood Hospital grounds 
and waited for Ronnie Bennet to catch up with her. The 
brisk spring wind had whipped her cheeks to scarlet and 
tossed her dark curls into a gay disorder. But her blue eyes 
were stern as she read the doubt in her friend’s round face. 
“What's the matter?” she demanded, taking Ronnie’s arm 
and propelling her forward. “Don’t you want to help at the 
hospital? Good night, I had enough trouble persuading Dad 
P 


to let us try this without your acting like such a drip.” 
Kay’s father, Dr. Allen, was chief of the medical staff, and 


it was his influence that had induced the hospital authorities 

to allow his daughter and Ronnie to volunteer as hospital 

aides for two afternoons each week. The regular volunteers 
were women, and Kay knew that she and Ronnie must 
prove themselves in the face of considerable doubt on 


the part of most of the staff. 
Ronnie pushed her heavy, light hair back from her 


troubled face. 
“You got me into this,” she said. “I didn’t even 
know the hospital needed helpers until you told 
me last night that we had volunteered. Why 
are you so anxious to work here?” 


fe 





Kay’s lips tightened. “Mostly because I'm sick of hearing so 
many people say that girls our age never do anything useful. 
We're going to show them, that’s what.” 

They had reached the main entrance to the hospital now, and 
Kay pushed open the door with an energetic swing. A clean 
dry smell, compounded of floor wax, antiseptics, and disin- 
fectant swept over them, and Kay sniffed it ee. She 
had visited the hospital many times with her father and knew 
every hall, ward, and corner of the three-story brick oe 

“Where do we go?” Ronnie asked uncertainly. The polished 
floor of the wide hall gleamed empty and lonely before them. 
The receptionist peering at them from her cubicle seemed pre- 
pared to question their right to be there. Then she recognized 
Kay and waved at her. , 

“Miss Coggins, the chief nurse, will tell you what to do,” she 
called. “She's upstairs in the linen room in the left wing.” 

Kay nodded her thanks. She punched the button on the self- 
service elevator and tried to look unconcerned for Ronnie’s 
benefit. But Kay, too, had qualms about this new experience. 
Everything depended on proving that she and Ronnie were 
capable of the tasks given them, even though they were the 
youngest volunteers the hospital had ever accepted. 


M* Coggins greeted Kay cordially and shook hands with 
Ronnie. But Kay’s heart sank as she noticed that the 
nurse seemed uncertain just what to do with her young aides. 
It wasn’t an auspicious beginning. 

“We're coming every Tuesday and Friday afternoon from 
three to five thirty,” Kay said, summoning her courage. “What 
do the other volunteers do?” 

Miss Coggins looked relieved. “Do you want to do regular 
volunteer work?” 

Kay assured her that they did, and the girls listened as the 
nurse dutlined the volunteers’ duties. 

“They count the linen and put it away.” Miss Coggins ges- 
tured toward two huge hampers of clean sheets and towels. 
“The shelves are marked. Then they arrange the flowers in the 
flower room down the hall and distribute them among the 
patients.” 

She handed each girl a blue coverall, the uniform of the 
volunteers, and watched them for a moment as they began to 
count the linens. As she turned to leave, she said over her shoul- 
der, “If you have any time left, you might ask Miss Evans in 
the convalescent children’s ward if you can do anything to help 
amuse the youngsters. Miss Munsen generally comes every day 
to entertain them, but she is away now, and the poor children 
get so bored.” 

Kay gianced at Ronnie, her eyes lighting. It would be fun 
to be with the children. 

“Who's Miss Munsen?” Ronnie asked, when Miss Coggins 
had gone. 

“You know Matilda Munsen,” answered Kay. “She’s rich as 
the dickens and gives the biggest donation every year to the 
hospital drive. But she thinks she owns the place and tries to 
run it. Dad says she’s his greatest cross, but nobody dares of- 
fend her.” 

“I remember now. She lives in that homely old house with 
the huge conservatory.” 

Kay nodded, “And takes all the prizes at the flower show for 
her arrangements. Here, I'll take those sheets. Don’t drop them, 
for Pete’s sake.” 

Some time later Kay patted the last pile of towels into place 
and stood back to admire the neat rows of linen. “There, that’s 
done, and in record time, I bet.” 

They pushed the hampers out to the service elevator, then 
went down the hall to the flower room. A heap of unopened 
boxes lay on a table, and in vases beside the sink was a varied 
assortment of cut flowers, many of them oe and wilted, 

“Now what?” demanded Ronnie, staring unhappily at the 
flowers. “Who belongs to what, and how do we know 

For a moment Kay’s spirits wilted almost as visibly as the 
flowers. “I suppose we ought to pick out the dead ones,” she 
suggested hesitantly. “Lots of them are still good. Those stick- 
ers on each vase tell which room they belong to.” 
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“That's right,” said a high, cheerful voice from the doorway. 
The girls whirled about to see one of the floor nurses looking 
in at them. The smile faded from her lips and a look of doubt 
came into her eyes. 

“Are you sure you can manage?” she asked. “I thought you 
were some of our regular volunteers.” 

“We are regular volunteers,” announced Kay, “and we can 
do the flowers easily.” 

When the nurse had gone on her way, Kay snipped a dead 
stalk from one of the bouquets with a vicious click of her 
scissors. “Regular volunteers!” she exclaimed wrathfully. 

Even Ronnie’s ire was roused. “You'd think there was some- 
thing special about this job.” 

It was a half hour later that the last vase was placed on the 
wheeled flower truck, ready to be taken to its owner. Each vase 
was ticketed with a room number, and the cards that accom- 
panied the new flowers were tucked away among the leaves. 

“What a miserable few there are for the wards,” Kay said. 
“We might as well start with them. Most of the flowers are for 
the private patients. Doesn't seem fair somehow.” 

The unequal distribution of flowers seemed more than ever 
unjust to Kay when she and Ronnie trundled their cart into the 
women’s ward. There were only a half-dozen vases for the 
twenty beds, and there was no mistaking the looks of envy and 
longing directed toward the few lucky patients who received 
the flowers. An Italian woman looked across at Kay as she 
placed a vase of roses beside a bed near hers, and Kay heard 
her say softly, 

“Roses! Que bella!” 

The woman looked so longingly at the bright flowers that 
Kay wished she had an armful of roses to give her. 

“It’s a shame,” she told Ronnie when they were in the hall 
once more. “They all ought to have some.” 

“Well, we can’t do anything about it,” Ronnie consoled 
philosophically. 

The private patients were just as grateful for the flowers as 











“Want to hear a detective story?” Kay 
asked, as she tucked a pillow behind the 
blond head of the irrepressible Johnny 
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the others had been, and in a short while the cart was empty. 

“Look, we've got almost an hour before five thirty,” Kay said. 
“Let’s stop in at the children’s ward.” 

A babble of sound came from the long room, and it was ob- 
vious that much of the noise was the cisdnens of children 
who had nothing to do. Miss Evans, looking tired and harassed, 
met them at the door. 

“I must say I never thought I'd miss Miss Munsen,” she said 
wearily. “But the children seem possessed today. If Johnny 
Wilbur throws his pillow at me once more, I think I'll spank 
him.” 

Kay looked into the big, sunny room. A dozen children, 
ranging in age from six to twelve, occupied beds along the 
walls. All twenty-four eyes watched as she and Ronnie came 
into the room, and there was a look in those eyes that seemed 
to ask, “What can we do to annoy these two?” 

Kay noted a scattering of books and toys on each bed and 
in one corner of the room a small victrola. There seemed to be 
scant material for amusing the children, and it was plain that 
they had grown tired of the things at their disposal. A rustle of 


whispers and giggles followed the girls as they walked down 
the center aisle. Then a pillow hit Kay squarely in the back of 
the head. 

wis | acted quickly. She picked up the pillow and held it 
over her head. “Good shot!” she cried. “Going to play for the 
Yankees when you grow up, Johnny Wilbur?” 

She walked to a bed in the middle of the row and tucked 
the pillow behind the head of the boy who lay there. He was 
an innocent-appearing youth of about ten, who looked up at 
her with well-pretended surprise in his round blue eyes. 
“How'd you know it was me?” he demanded. 

“Tm a detective,” Kay told him solemnly. “Yours is the only 
bed without a pillow. Want to hear a story about a detective?” 

Under cover of a shout of acclaim, Kay whispered to Ronnie, 
“You work on the younger kids. Tell ‘em a story.” 

Kay stood where she could be seen and heard by the older 
children and launched into a lively tale about a police detec- 
tive. It was a paraphrase of one she had read in a magazine, 
and she spared no effort to keep the suspense alive. Behind her 
she could hear Ronnie doing her best to give new life to the 
well-known adventures ot Peter Rabbit. 

Silence greeted the dramatic finish of Kay’s story and her 
heart sank. She had failed; they hadn't liked her story. Then 
a long-drawn-out “Gee!” reached her ears. Johnny was staring 
at her with frank awe. 

“I didn’t know girls knew about detectives,” he said. “Miss 
Munsen only tells about fairies and kids who always do good. 
Tell us another and put in a murder.” (Continued on page 39) 


The hospital needed help and Kay Allen and her 
friend Ronnie wanted to serve, but their second 
day as nurses aides almost ended in disaster 












































































by 
* AMELIA 
j ELIZABETH WALDEN 


Illustrated by Paul Burns 


“Dear Connie,” she read, “I thought you 
were the prettiest girl in the class” 


PART FOUR 


HE WEEKS between Thanksgiv- 

| ing and Christmas fairly flew. 

Gail and Connie were relieved 

and delighted that Daystar was prov- 

ing popular with almost all the stu- 
dents at Seth Bennett High. 

On the Saturday before Christmas, 
Connie was wrapping gifts so as to be 
free later to help decorate Daystar 
for a Christmas party. Her room was 
a mess! Boxes, gift wrappings, silver 
and red ribbons all over everything. 
She sighed contentedly. It was work, 
but it was fun, too. She loved the holi- 
day season more than any other. 

She had bought a compact for Gail, 
gold and white enamel with a big 
G. B. in script letters on the top. She 
had thought about getting something 
for Bruce and decided against it, even 
though they saw so much of each 
other at school and at Daystar. 

She opened her pocketbook and 
took out the small bundle of notes he 
had passed her in the halls at school. 
They didn’t look pov’ romantic, writ- 
ten on ordinary math paper, but she 
had saved them all. One; written last 
Wednesday, read: 


Dear Connie: In civics class the 
sun was shining on your hair and 
it had coppery lights in it. Once 
you looked up and smiled, and I 
thought you were the prettiest 
girl in the whole class. Bruce. 


Yesterday, he’d written a puzzling 
one. 


Dear Connie: I'm going out to 
our house at Whitewood Lake on 
Saturday to get some greens for 
Daystar. Do you like chicken 
sandwiches and green pea soup? 
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What on earth had Whitewood Lake 
and chicken sandwiches to do with her? 
She certainly could never go out there 
with him. Even if he had asked her, her 
mother would never let her go. It had 
been easy enough for Bruce to say that 
he'd get around Mom some way. Doing 
it was a different matter. 

Salvatore’s booming voice called up 
the stairs. 

“Connie! Come here a minute!” 

She hastily stuffed Bruce’s notes back 
in her bag and hurried down. Salvatore’s 
stocky figure was waiting for her in the 
hallway. 

“There's someone to see you, Connie.” 
He motioned toward the living room. 
“He’s in there.” 

It must be Bruce. It couldn’t be any- 
one else. Half her mind raced to greet 
him. Half hung back, clinging to the 
sounds in the kitchen where Mom was 
baking cannolli for the week end. A sud- 
den, unusual shyness gripped her 2s she 
walked slowly into the room. 

“Hello, Bruce,” was all she managed 
to say. 

“Hello, Connie.” He came toward her 
smiling. “I came to meet your mother.” 

Connie was panicky. “She’s busy—bak- 
ing for the week end.” 

Salvatore, behind Connie, said, “It 
won't hurt to call her away from her 
work for a little while. I'll go and get 
her.” 

Before she could answer, Salvatore was 
gone. He came back with Mom, apron 
and all, her hair curly and her face 
flushed from the hot kitchen. She 
searched Bruce’s face with frank curi- 
osity. Although she said nothing, Con- 
nie could almost hear her thinking: So 


Tue Story So Far 


“Is it fair to become friendly with Connie Ciminelli when you 
know she won't be accepted by your country-club crowd?” Austin 


this is the boy from up there, Bruce 
Wheel’. 

Connie was pleased at the poise with 
which Bruce took Mom’s penetrating 
analysis of him. When Mom finally held 
out her hand, Bruce took it sonal and 
smiled at her. Connie saw her mother 
soften. 

“You take off your coat,” Mom in- 
vited. “You catch cold maybe, if you 
don’t.” 

“I only came over to wish you a merry 
Christmas, Mrs. Ciminelli,” Bruce ex- 
plained. “I've been wanting to meet 
you for a long time.” He took a package 
from his overcoat pocket and held it 
out. “I hope you won't mind that I 
brought you a small gift.” 

Mom stepped back a little. “A gift? 
For me?” 

Salvatore pushed her toward Bruce. 
“Don't be bashful, Mom. Open it and 
let’s see your present.” 

Mom slowly accepted the gift. “It is 
too pretty to open.” But with more per- 
suasion from Salvatore, she undid the 
bows and slipped off the paper. It was 
a shimmering, colorful silk scarf, a big 
one that opened out about a yard and a 
half square. 

Mom’s eyes traveled hungrily over 
the mellow reds, blues, and yellows of 
the design, and she let out an instinctive, 
“Ah!” She caught up the scarf, folded 
it into a triangle and tied it over her 
head. Her work-roughened hands 
smoothed the fringe, as she crooned to 
herself like a delighted child, “It is 
beautiful. Beautiful.” 

“From Europe, yes?” she asked Bruce. 

He nodded. 

“The colors, the material, even the 
size is right. Since 
I left Italy, I 
never see a scarf 


so beautiful.” She 


Bennett asked his daughter Gail, when he forbade her to drive to took it of and 


Pontatuck, the Italian section of Northport. To keep Connie's friend- 
ship, Gail launched Daystar, a youth center, where all students 
could get together. Vito Dodona, embittered by real and fancied 
slights, created an ugly scene by declaring he had overheard Austin 
Bennett say he did not want his daughter to associate with anyone 
from Pontatuck. Salvatore Ciminelli made a house available and 
Gail, as chairman, appointed one Pontatuck and one Northport boy 
and girl on each Daystar committee. Working together to po 
for a Thanksgiving housewarming, Connie and Bruce Wheeler, son 
of an old Yankee family, became friends, but Connie's mother 
wanted her to go out only with Pontatuck boys. The ~~ party 
was a huge success, except for catty jibes at Connie 


lovingly folded it 
back in the box. 

“But it is too 
much for you to 
give me, Bruce 
Whee!’.” 

“No,” Bruce 
said. “My mother 
brought _ several 


y Lisbeth from Florence, 


Mallory, Bruce’s former girl friend, and Gail's spirited defense which and she said I 


caused her friend Doug to remark, “Lis will never rest till she gets 


even with you for a crack like that.” 
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could give you 
this one.” 


“Your mother let you give it to me?” 
The idea seemed to touch Mom. “All 
right,” she agreed impulsively. “I will 
keep it, and when I wear it I will think 
what a nice boy you are to give me this 
shawl.” 

Bruce stepped closer to her. “Mrs. 
Ciminelli, will you let Connie drive out 
with me to my family’s summer home at 
Whitewood Lake to get some Christmas 
greens for Daystar?” 

Mom looked up into his face for a 
long moment before she answered. “Last 
week—yesterday—I say no. Today you 
come here to bring me a shawl from 
Europe. You show me that we are not 
so far apart, after all.” She pointed to 
her head. “In here something say it is 
better for Connie to go with Italian boy.” 
She looked over at Connie. “Then I see 
my Connie’s eyes asking me to let her 
go because she likes you so much.” She 
pointed to her heart. “In here something 
say it is all right. Bruce Wheel’, he’s a 
nice boy.” 


ONNIE could not remember when 
> she had ever had so much fun. 
Whitewood Lake, frozen and almost 
snowed in, was a winter fairyland. She 
and Bruce clipped five huge baskets of 
greens. Then they put the greens in the 
station wagon and raced across the snow 
toward the barbecue, a cabinlike struc- 
ture the Wheelers used for picnicking in 
summer. 

Bruce built a fire in the fireplace and 
served lunch on tin trays with all the 
flourish of a chef at the Waldorf. Connie 
had never known he could be so bub- 
bling over with good spirits and jokes. 

When they had finished eating and 
were watching the fire shoot colored 
flames up the chimney, Connie asked, 
“Bruce, how did you know that the one 
thing in the world which would please 
my mother was that shawl?” 

He poked the live coais under the logs. 
“When you need to know something be- 
cause it means a lot to you, Connie, you 
can usually find out.” 

She wanted to question him further, 
but that unaccountable shyness which 
sometimes seemed to come over her in 
Bruce’s presence stopped her now. 

She was sorry when the fire died down 
and it was time to leave. It was blowing 
up colder as they ran back to the station 
wagon. Bruce fixed the baskets so they 
wouldn’t rattle (Continued on page 43) 
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Do animals ever remind you of people? Or people 
remind you of animals? If they do, you'll enjoy these 
impressions of animal characters. From the newly 
published book of the same title by Clare Barnes, Jr. 





ik: ; 


“Tell him I'll be 
down in a jiffy” 


Pence Hoey 
ee Nice Sete Pe a 


“Hey, Beamish, lemme borrow your history notes.” 


FROM ‘“"CAMPUS 200,°" PUBLISHED 
BY DOUBLEDAY AND COMPANY. COPY- 
RIGHT, 1950, BY CLARE BARNES, JR 
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“Well, how do you like that? | hope he flunks!” 
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Graduation Day exercises 
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Dramat Club rehearsing the 
witches from “Macbeth” 
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by RUTH M. MILLER 


Illustrated by Tom Dunn 


ning of June and Lois Williams, 

racing around between classes to tell 
the nine members of the executive com- 
mittee about the special meeting to be 
held, felt more like going swimming. But 
being president of the Junior Auxiliary at 
the Community House was a responsi- 
bility she had always taken seriously. 

She looked at her watch. Classes be- 
gan in three minutes. Walt was the only 
one of the nine she hadn't seen. If he 
wasn’t in his Lit class she wouldn’t have 
another opportunity to let him know in 
time. 

She hurried into the room and looked 
quickly around for the familiar red hair. 
There he was at the back of the room, 
his head bent low over a book. 

Lois smiled. She couldn’t help it. She 
felt that way every time she saw Walt. 
He was so square and yet so easy-going 
that—well—there was no one quite like 
him. 

She walked up and tapped him on the 
shoulder and watched his expression 
change from surprise to a friendly grin. 

“What's up?” he asked. 

She explained hurriedly about the spe- 
cial meeting that she was calling for four 
o'clock that afternoon. 

“Well, I'll try, Lois,” Walter told her 
when she had finished, “but I don’t think 
I can make it. I have to do some work at 
the library. Exams, you know.” j 

“You can work afterward, Walt. This 
is important.” She looked at her watch. 
“I've got to run. Please don’t disappoint 
me. 

As she hurried to class, she made a few 
mental notes about the matters to be dis- 
cussed. She must remind the nominating 
committee to have a slate of officers to 
announce at the general meeting tomor- 
row night, when election would be held. 
She and the other officers had been 
chosen unanimously last year and, since 


I wa# unseasonably hot for the begin- 


“Be seeing you,” Walt said quietly. He tucked 
his books under his arm a little more snugly, 
waved casually, and ran quickly down the steps 
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she had been told often that the meetings and affairs had 
never been better run, she had little doubt that they all would 
be re-elected. 

She tucked the box she was carrying more snugly under 
her arm. Then, despite her haste she couldn't resist liftin 
the cover for one peek at the polished wood of the aoa 
inside. Her mother had given it to her when she had been 
elected president. Mother knew how much she had wanted 
that office and had presented the gavel to her with a little 
speech about using it sparingly—to maintain harmony, not 
silence. They had laughed together and she had accepted 
the gavel proudly. 

The meeting began at four with everyone present except 
Walt, who came in a few minutes late. The group was not 
very co-operative but finally, as usual, they voted to accept 
her proposals. 

On the whole Lois felt satisfied with the meeting. The 
nominating committee had promised to be ready for tomorrow 
night, and her plans for the annual dance decorations and 
for the setting of a membership age minimum had been 
passed despite the many objections raised. 

“See,” she told Walt as they walked down the hall, “I told 
you that you would have time to go to the library. And I can 
finish my homework, too.” She smiled gaily as they left the 
building. “So how about giving me a ring at six thirty to- 
night? Maybe we can do something?” Then not waiting for 
an answer she hurried on, “As long as Mary is waiting,” she 
nodded to Mary Blake standing a few yards away, “I'll walk 
home with her instead of reading with you. You go ahead 
to the library so you can finish your work. I'll see you later.” 

Walt hesitated a moment, then quietly said, “So long,” 
and got in his car. 

Lois watched him a minute, then turned to Mary. It 
had almost seemed as though Walt were annoyed about some- 
thing, but that was ridiculous, of course. 

She and Mary (who had been her friend ever since she 
could remember) walked along in silence for several blocks. 
At last Mary spoke. 

“You know,” she began hesitantly, “when anything is 
brought up for a vote the club rarely disagrees with the 
executive committee.” 

Lois stared at her in a puzzled way. 

Mary continued almost apologetically. “What I mean is 
that—usually—they take it for granted that the committee has 
discussed the matter fully and decided what is best.” 

“Well,” Lois smiled at her affectionately, “isn’t that exactly 
what the committee did?” 

“T—don’t know,” Mary said. “I don’t think they did. Even 
Walt seemed to disagree. Those elaborate decorations will 
take a lot of time to prepare, and it’s so close to exams. But,” 
Mary shrugged her Paes ders, “your arguments are so logical, 
and that gavel always stops lengthy discussions.” 
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Nobody loves a Managing Molly but it is hard to see yourself as others see you 


Lois laughed. “That is its purpose. You're not concerned 
because Flossie is too young now for our age minimum, are 
you?” 

M stared at the sidewalk. “Everyone likes Flossie, and 
we did tell her she could join in the fall.” 

“I like Flossie, too,” Lois spoke decisively, “but setting a 
minimum age is for the good of the group, and when it’s 
explained to Flossie she'll understand. It only means waiting 
another six months.” They stopped before Lois’ house. 

Mary sighed. “I guess I’m being silly. You always do things 
right. I’m sure this was no exception.” She smiled cheerfully. 
“Forget it. I'll see you tomorrow.” 

Lois shook her head in amused bewilderment as she walked 
around to the side door, unlocked it and went in. No one was 
home. She sat down at her desk at once to finish her home- 
work before dinner. 


Y six THIRTY her family had finished dinner, and Lois 
B began to pile up the dishes hurriedly. Walt would be 
calling any minute and she wanted to be ready. 

By a quarter to seven the table was cleared, but Walt still 
hadn't called. Lois checked her watch against both the kitchen 
clock and the one in the living room, then started to dry the 
dishes her mother had begun to wash. 

She kept glancing at the kitchen clock. Walt must have 
been delayed. He wouldn’t break a promise. He wasn’t like 
the others. But her confidence was weakening. She looked at 
her watch again, then swiftly put her arm down—but it was 
too late. Mother had seen. 

“I was expecting Walter Johnson to call,” Lois explained 
quickly. “I told him to call me at six thirty.” 

Mrs. Williams dried her hands. “Don't you think,” she 
spoke slowly, “he should have asked you when to call?” 

“Mother,” Lois smiled tolerantly, “nobody’s that formal. 
Besides it takes Walt so long to make up his mind, and we 
were in a hurry.” 

“But people like to make their own decisions, dear, no 
matter how long it takes them.” 

Lois stared at her mother, then glanced quickly but covertly 
at the kitchen clock. Seven. There was no use pretending. 
Walt wasn’t going to call. Walt was following Greg and 
Howard and Jimmy Lands. Only it couldn’t be. It was— 
impossible. 

She tried to make her voice light. “You know Walt, Mother. 
He probably started studying and forgot all about the time. 
Now that dishes are finished, I think I'll go for a walk. Seems 
a little cooler now.” 

She walked along for several blocks, arguing with herself, 
not noticing where she was going. Was Walt going to prove 
as inconsiderate as every other boy she had dated? No—she 
shook her head. There was no point fooling herself. Walt was 
the kindest, best-natured of all. (Continued on page 48) 
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Could be that life with 
Mother—and with Father 
—might be a lot of fun 
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parents are no problem 


by GERMAINE HANEY 


ow ARE family relationships among 
H the relations in your family? Mother, 

for instance? Is she having a good 
time bringing you up, or is she getting 
worry wrinkles? Maybe you could co-operate 
more. 

First of all, how are you in the compli- 
ment department? If she’s going out, do you 
tell her she looks pretty? You know how 
much it means to you when someone says, 
“My, but you certainly will wow the gang 
tonight in that super outfit!” Well, that 
thrill is something you don’t outgrow, so 
you might try a word of praise on Mother. 
You'll give her a wonderful send-off. 

What about restrictions? Every time she 
says you can't do something, do you make 
a noise like a wounded lion? Remember, 
she’s just trying to protect you. If you think 
she’s old-fashioned, why not try talking 
things over with her, instead of raging and 
wailing? She may be willing to compromise 
if you convince her that you have good 
reasons for your point of view. 

Do her friends always see the best side 
of your dispostion? Nothing will make your 
mother happier than to have you do her 
proud in front of her friends. So give her a 
chance to preen her feathers. 

Does she get cross sometimes? Could be 
she’s tired. Instead of feeling abused, how 
about lending a hand with the chores? Or 
showing a little understanding? You could 
offer to prepare dinner now and then. It 
isn’t the work she makes you do that light- 
ens Mother's job—it’s the little things you 
volunteer to do. 

Do you have fun talking together? Or 
does she get only yes and no out of you? 
How about telling her what goes on in your 
life? How about showing some interest in 


what she’s doing? Of course she wants to 
know all about that new boy in school. And 
she may be just dying to tell somebody 
what they said about her new hat. Many 
mother-daughter teams are really strangers 
because they never talk. 

Naturally you want somebody your own 
age for your bosom pal. Just the same, a 
girl’s best friend should be her mother. But 
how about Mother? Who's her best friend? 
It ought to be YOU. 


HAT'’S the situation with Father? Are 
W sparks flying all the time, or are you 
real pals? Remember, fathers enjoy being 
treated like the human beings they are. A 
little thoughtfulness on your part can make 
life a lot happier for that man. 

Yes, here we go right smack into the com- 
pliment deal again. Father likes a kind word 
now and then. That new necktie, for in- 
stance—did you tell him it looked nice? Do 
you sincerely say kind things to your dad, 
day in and day out, or do you just butter 
him up when you want something? Have a 
heart! The man likes a bit of appreciation 
for his own sake, not just for his handouts. 

Do you have a little respect for his pocket- 
book? The next time you start coaxing for 
some expensive “extra,” sit down and fi 
out just how long Father will have to toil 
in order to pay for it. In most cases, every- 
thing a family owns is obtained through his 
hard work. So don’t make him keep his nose 
constantly pressed against the grindstone. 

Do you brush off his advice? He offers 
it because he’s interested in you and he is 
responsible for you. Maybe his angle is 
worth listening to. Why not give him an 
open ear and an open mind? Could be he'll 
save you headaches. (Continued on page 45) 
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MERICAN Gir readers everywhere 
A seem to use and love the same 
outdoor recipes, and to have a 
keen interest in camping out. Many girls 
say that they learned of their favorite 
recipe through their Girl Scout troop 
and use it often on hikes, picnics, and 
camping trips. 

Quite a few of the recipes selected call 
for canned foods and packaged mixes. 
Using these when cooking outdoors seems 
desirable, as they are easier to tote, gen- 
erally foolproof, and quicker. 

Cooking times may vary somewhat 
from those given in the recipes. The time 
depends so much on the kind of fire, the 
size of it, and whether you need to wait 
for a bed of coals. So use your own good 
judgment as to when the food is ready to 
eat. Then go to it—and enjoy yourself! 
Nothing ever tastes so good as food well 
cooked out of doors. But be sure you fol- 
low all safety precautions around your 
campfire. 

The Recipe Exchange for September 
is now open, and the subject is “Punches 
and Party Drinks.” It should be fun try- 
ing out your favorites to send in to us. 
Maybe you have a “special” you have 
concocted yourself which your gang 
I adores. Remember all entries must reach 


us by June 20th. 
INDIAN SUCCOTASH 


Nancy’s Girl Scout troop makes this 
cish on a cook-out. It’s quick, easy, and 
n'enty hearty. Other canned vegetables, 
such as peas or Lima beans, can be 
added as stretchers. 


4 pound bacon 1 #2 can tomatoes 


(4 or 5 strips) 1 #2 cen cream- 
Ya green pepper style corn 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Dice bacon and cook in large frying 
pan until partly done. Slice green pep- 
per, add to bacon, and continue cooking 
until pepper is tender and bacon is crisp. 
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OUTDOOR COOKERY 


Conducted by JUDITH MILLER 


Drawing by Kelly Oechsli 


Add tomatoes and corn. Cook until mix- 
ture thickens slightly, about 20 minutes. 
Serve hot on bread or toast. Serves 6. 
Sent by 
Nancy Wurtcomse, Dixon, Illinois 


QUICK IRISH STEW 
This is a hearty main dish and the 
whole gang can get into the act with the 
stirring. Be sure you use a long-handled 
spoon, or wrists and faces will get 
scorched. Long, slow cooking after add- 
ing vegetables blends the flavors. 


12 medium potatoes 1% pounds ground 
(about 3 pounds) lamb 
peeled and diced 1 #2 can carrots 
4 medium onions, 1 #2 can peas 


thinly sliced Salt and pepper 
2 tablespoons to taste 
shortening 


Place potatoes in a large pot with wa- 
ter to cover. Cover and cook until tender, 
from 20 to 30 minutes. Meanwhile, 
melt shortening in a frying pan, and 
brown onions. Add the meat, breaking 
up with a spoon, and cook until brown. 
Drain the potatoes when tender, and add 
the meat, onions, peas, and carrots. Cook 
over a slow fire until the stew is thor- 
oughly heated, stirring often. Season with 
salt and pepper to taste. Serves 8 to 10. 

Sent by RosaLanp Deck, 
Gettysburg, South Dakota 


AMERICAN CHICKEN CHOP SUEY 


Canned chicken may be used, if pre- 
ferred. To speed things up, the chicken, 
celery, and rice can be cooked at home, 
and then all ingredients combined at 
your outdoor cooking site. In this way 
you'll need only about 20 minutes to pre- 
pare this delicious treat. 





Food flavored with wood smoke and sunshine—appetites 
pepped up by brisk exercise—it's fun to eat outdoors! 


2 cups cooked chicken 
1 cup cooked celery 


Ye teaspoon pepper 
1 tablespoon shorten- 
1% cups cooked rice ing 


1 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons flour 
1% cups chicken stock, or chicken bouillon 


Cut chicken and celery into thin strips. 
Combine with the rice, salt, and pepper. 
Melt shortening in a large frying pan, 
add flour and stir. Add chicken stock 
slowly, and bring to the boiling point, 
stirring constantly. Add chicken and rice 
mixture; heat thoroughly. If desired, 1 
cup of cooked or canned mushrooms may 
be added. Serves 6. 

Sent by 
Jane Norpsorc, Auburn, Massachusetts 


CAMPERS’ DELIGHT 


Another quick main dish, that’s almost 
impossible to overcook or spoil, and so is 
fine for beginners. The tantalizing cook- 
ing odors will tempt even the most deli- 
cate appetite. Take a long spoon, too, 
so everyone can take turns stirring. 


1 #2 can Lima beans 

1 #1 can mushrooms 

1 #2 can spaghetti 

Salt and pepper to 
taste 


1 pound precooked 

ham, diced 
% pound bacon 

(8 or 9 strips) 
1 #3 can tomatoes 

Dice bacon and fry in large skillet un- 
til crisp. Pour off fat, leaving about two 
tablespoonfuls in the skillet. Add diced 
ham and brown lightly. Turn into a large 
kettle with remaining ingredients, and 
heat through, stirring frequently. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper. You may 
not need to add salt, since both the ham 
and bacon may be quite salty. Serve over 
toast. Serves 8. 

Sent by 
Louise Fry, Midland, Michigan 


HAMBURGER ROLL-UPS 


Aluminum foil is a great boon to out- 
door cooks. No greasy pots or pans, or 
even serving plates, to wash. In place of 
the hamburger, (Continued on page 33) 
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by OLIVE EARLE 


0 you KNow the flower of your own State? How about the { \\) 
flowers of other States, near and far, across the country? Ss , haf 
Though every one of the forty-eight States and the District of PP key, YA 
Columbia have adopted a floral emblem, there are only thirty- Ss $2 
six-pictures here because several States chose the same flower. 
How many of these flowers can you match up with the proper 
State or States? If you're familiar with plant habitats, you may 
be able to guess some States, for in each case a popular native 
plant was selected. See how many you can identify, and then 
turn to page 47 for the correct answers and for interesting bits 
ot legend and lore about the flowers. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY RALPH M. BAXTER 


For cycling and sports, we’ve selected as our June “Prize Purchese” the classic shorts you'll 
play in all summer. Well tailored in sturdy Pepperel gabardine, with two slash pockets and 
cuffed legs, they zip neatly up the back. Active Sportswear designed them to look trim, fit 
smoothly, and to take all the hard wear you can give them. All colors are vat dyed. You will 
find them at a value price just under $2 in teen sizes 10-16, at the stores listed on page 49 


SHOWN WITH COTTON T SHIRT BY SHEPHERD; SOFT SHOES BY CAPEZIO; STRAW BASKETS FROM THE PAN AMERICAN SHOP; BICYCLE BY MONARCH SILVER KING, INC 
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Copper-riveted denim dunga- 
rees have a gay pocket trim. 
$3.75. They're shown with a 
striped basque shirt. $1.15. 
Both come in teen sizes at 
Strawbridge and _ Clothier, 
Philadelphia; many other Girl 
Scout Equipment Agencies 








Short-notice cardigan, an all 
purpose sweater-jacket with 
short sleeves, is by Hi-Girl. 
Teen sizes 10-16, about $6 at 
Saks Fifth Ave., New York City 





Folk-dance shoe of glove leath- 
er has a neolite sole and heel. 
By Capezio, sizes 414-8, about 
$5. At Famous-Barr, St. Louis 


Baseball’s in the air—vacation’s 
just around the corner—and it’s 
time to look for new summer play- 
clothes. Here they are—classic 
and well tailored or pretty and 
soft, but above all practical for 


your rough-and-ready sports life 





Shepherd’s shirt has a diamond-patterned yoke 
and visor cap. Both about $3. Matching short- 
sleeved cardigan also about $3 at Bamberger’s, 
Newark; Bloomingdale’s, New York City, Stix 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis. Small, medium, large 


Touraine tailors these boy shorts, completely 
reversible. Denim on one side, plaid on 
the other. About $3. And a matching halter 
bra, about $2. Both in teen sizes 10-16 at 
Chandler’s, Boston; Thalhimer’s, Richmond 





es 
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Stripes go round the shorts and skirt of Berk’s 
playsuit. Topping it, a weskit the color of one 
stripe. Teen sizes 10-16, about $13, at Halle’s, 
Cleveland; Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D.C. 





Sturdy Mexican sandals of tooled 
cowhide stripping are $3 at Pan 
American Shop, 822 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. Sizes 4-9 


Crisp chambray playsuit has cool cap sleeves and 
button front. In teen sizes, it’s only $1.95 at 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D.C.; and 


many other Girl Scout Equipment Agencies 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RALPH M. BAXTER 
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The water’s fine! And you can really enjoy it when 
you're wearing a bathing suit that’s as comfortable 
as it is attractive. One-piece or two-piece, printed 


or plain, those shown here are “suite or swimmin 
pl th h h “suited” f 





Checked gingham takes to the 
water in T.A.B.’s trim two-piece 
bathing suit. Teen sizes 10-16, 
about $6 at B. Altman, New York City; 
The Hecht Co., Washington, D. C. 












Jantzen’s knitted swim suit has brief 
trunks, separate two-way bra top. Sizes 
9-15 for teens, it’s about $8 at D. H. 
Holmes, New Orleans; Gimbel’s, Pittsburgh 





Handler uses chintz in a one-piece suit 
with shirred front and halter tie. About 
$6, in teen sizes 9-15 at Shillito’s, 





Drawing by Hilda Glasgow 
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Cincinnati; Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 
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BIG RED circle around a date 
A: your calendar may mean 

an important party, a school 
dance, or your first date with HIM. 
But, whatever the coming event, on 
that day you will want to look your 
best. 

Maybe you've talked Mother into 
a brand-new dress for the occasion. 
How about a new you to go with it? 
Could your hair be shinier, your com- 
plexion clearer, your hands smoother? 
Would your party dress be more be- 
coming if you stood tail and straight? 

There’s nothing like hearing, “Gee, 
you look pretty!” to make you feel 
as good as you look. Don’t cheat your- 
self of compliments by being a wait- 
till-the-last-minute girl. 

She’s the girl who never looks all- 
— whose slip shows, whose 
shoulder straps won't stay in place. 
She’s the girl who keeps her date 
waiting while she looks frantically for 
a missing earring or a pair of stock- 
ings without a run. 

You can be calm and cool and col- 
lect pretty compliments on that red- 
letter day if you follow the Party 
Preparation Plan. 

But your Cinderella act can’t be 
done in a day, for you'll have to be 
your own fairy godmother and make 
yourself party pretty. 
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Here’s a convenient guide for 
checking up ahead of time on what 
you need to do in addition to your 
everyday good-looks, good-grooming 
program. 7 


The Week Before 
Make a list of things to do. Be sure 
you have included all the following 
essentials: 


Clothes Checkup: Lay out everything 
you're going to wear (from the skin 
out) and check for laundering, dry 
cleaning, necessary repairs. If you 
plan to buy anything new, do it early 
to allow time for alterations or ex- 
changes. If you buy new shoes, wear 
them around the house to break them 
in. Be sure you have appropriate 
jewelry and accessories, too. 

Hairdo Line-Up: If you need a trim, 
make the date ahead of time, but 
don’t be tempted to try a radically 
different style. If your hair behaves 
better several days after it has been 
washed, schedule the time for a 
shampoo and set accordingly. Give 
yourself a hot-oil treatment if your 
hair has been looking dry and dull. 
Complexion Brushup: Extra-thorough 
cleansing of your face and neck every 
night is good insurance against last 


minute “spots.” (Continued on page 45) 





by MARGARET BELL 


Drawings by Clare McCanna 


Are you a hit or a miss at a 
party? Why not learn to plan 


ahead andbeparty prepared?. 
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9017: The bra top and shorts make this a cool, practical play- 
suit, and the buttoned and tie-on skirt slips on in a wink. Sizes 
8-14. In size 10, the three pieces will take 334 yards of 35” fabric 


9008: Checked gingham is ideal for this bathing-suit ensemble 
—bra top with bows, shorts with more bows, sleeveless jacket 
with pockets. Sizes 12-20. The three, in 16, take 4 yards 35” fabric 


4788: Choose poplin or cotton broadcloth for this casual frock 
in sizes 10-16. The becoming round neck and side-buttoning give 
that just-right air. Size 12 requires 344 yards 35” material 





4579: The full skirt and ruffled blouse are easy to make, and 
you can mix or match them in colors and materials. Sizes 11-17. 
In 13, the skirt takes 44% yards of 35” fabric, blouse 15g yards 


9144: This pattern, designed for sizes 10-16, can be made as a 
sundress, or in a ballet length with push-up sleeves. Size 12 takes 
2% yards of 35” material and 144 yards same width for contrast 


9403: A versatile pattern for sizes 11-17, equally flattering in 
brisk, striped chambray, or, for that special occasion, in dainty 
eyelet embroidery. It takes 354 yards 35” material for size 13 
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These patterns, especially designed 
for readers of this magazine, may 
be purchased from The American 
Girl, Pattern Dept., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City 17. When 
ordering enclose 25¢ for each pat- 
tern (sorry, no C.O.D.’s) and state 
size. We pay postage. For clip-out 
order blank, please turn to page 26, 


Each Pattern 25c 
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OTHER, have you seen my———?” 
M is heard so frequently this time 

of year that it may soon make 
the Hit Parade. Even if this ditty isn’t 
your theme song and you never lose 
time searching for a sock or an algebra 
paper, the bright spring sunshine has a 
way of making anyone's room suddenly 
appear dingy and drab. 

A spring cleaning is the answer, of 
course. But before you groan at the 
thought, consider the benefits of doing 
the job yourself. For instance, anyone 
else is liable to think half your treas- 
ures pure junk, and out they'll go. Then, 
too, you know how a little straightening 
up by another person can hide your 
prized possessions for a month. Be smart, 
then, and earn yourself an easy halo by 
setting aside next Saturday to give your 
bedroom “the works.” 

You might start with your desk. For 
one thing, in exploring the depths you're 
quite likely to discover at least part of 
the answer to the question of what hap- 
pens to your allowance. Just the number 
of half-empty boxes of reinforcements, 
paper clips, and rubber bands concealed 
there can be amazing. Why not gather 
together enough of these necessities to 
fill a set of boxes for yourself, and then 
make your little sister happy with the 
remainder—along with all the stubby pen- 
cil ends? If you've lost the original con- 
tainers, use plastic bobby-pin cases or 
safety-match boxes covered with fancy 
paper. Incidentally, a few giant paper 
clips and cardboard folders will keep 
newspaper clippings and souvenirs to- 
gether until you can paste them in your 
scrapbook. Remember, too, that the 
wastebasket’s your desk’s best friend. The 
effect of the most thorough cleaning won't 
last unless you feed the basket regularly. 

As a matter of fact, many of the small 
articles which tend to become scattered 
and lost on desk tops would be easier to 
find if housed inside. For instance, when 
the drawers are washed, a long, narrow 
candy box placed inside the top drawer 
would be fine for pencils and pens, with 
crayons, eraser, ruler, and notebook paper 
alongside. Your latest scrapbook and 
photograph album would be handy in the 
middle drawer. And keep less frequently 





by MARY ELOISE STONE 


Drawing by Jo Berry 





used items in the bottom drawers where 
they'll be out of the way, yet handy when 
you need them. 

An uncluttered dresser or dressing table 
is a joy to look at and a joy to dust—no 
picking up and knocking over small 
knickknacks every time. Why not enjoy 
the spruced-up look plus the convenience? 

The shallow top drawers of your dres- 
ser are made to hold just the variety of 
odds and ends that accumulate without 
your realizing it. When you've sorted out 
broken trinkets and empty nail-polish 
bottles, arrange your small possessions in 
sectioned, plastic trays or in little card- 
board boxes. Then fit these into the 
drawers, settling on space for gloves, han- 
kies, and jewelry in one; hair equipment, 
such as brush, comb, and curlers, in 
another. Save a corner, of course, for 
lipstick, powder, and manicure set. You'll 
be amazed to find how easy it is to keep 
these small items in order once you have 
a system. 

The deep drawers, too, can be organ- 
ized for speed in both dressing and 
housekeeping. After cleaning and lining 
the drawers with shelf paper, try placing 
pajamas at one end, slips next, then pan- 
ties, bras, and finally, your girdle or 
garter belt. Chances are that you can skip 
much of the pre-date scramble next time 
youre late—and it'll be a cinch to take 
stock of your clean undies. 


I’ you wear nylons, you know they 
must be pampered even inside the 
bureau. Rubbing against rough surfaces ; 
means ugly snagging, and a snag can so 
easily become a run. A homemade hosiery 
case which looks like a one-row shoe bag, 
thumbtacked to the inner side of a 
dresser drawer along the top edge, takes 
up practically no space while guarding 
six pairs of stockings or ankle socks. 

The case is easy to make and inex- 
pensive since it requires only a quarter 
yard of thirty-six-inch, sturdy cotton 
material such as gingham or chintz, plus 
a package of bias binding, and matching 
thread. 

First, measure four inches on the ‘ 
selvage edge of the material. Snip with 
scissors and tear straight across the entire 
width to make (Continued on page 37) 
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Bicycle Headlight 
ot $E50 
head 


battery 


With 
white enamel head, 
chrome trim, $495 


You’ve never seen such a brilliant bike 
light! The Delta Sealed Beam is built just 
like a car headlight— gives the same bright, 
far-reaching, unfaltering beam. Its head is 
all-chrome— battery case, white enamel. 
Uses 6-volt dry battery...See your dealer. 


(4 Soy JET-RAY Horn-Lite 

: Delta’s great 2-in-1 unit— 
>.. loud horn, brilliant 

light. Modern, jet design. Less batteries* $350 


HUBBA-HUBBA Revolving Hub Lights 
Miracle of color! They mount peqeyryr 
on hubs—revolve with wheels. \ tl 
Clear, red, green, or amber 
$129) by 
rin 


lens. Less batt.,* each set 
*2 standard 1” flashlight batteries 
Ge 


Delta eres 


DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY, MARION, IND. 


USE THIS HANDY FORM 
TO ORDER 
AMERICAN GIRL 
PATTERNS 


Check pattern number and size and en- 
close 25c¢ (in coin) for each pattern. 





r 
' FEATURED ON PAGES 22-23 


' 
: ' 
: [_] 9017—Three-Piece Playsuit : 
: Szs 18 010 O12 O14: 
' [_] 9008—Three-Piece Bathing Suit : 
: Sizes 1201406018020; 
' [_]4788—Side-Buttoned Dress ' 
- Szs 010 012 Ow Ow! 
1 [ ]4579—Circle Skirt and Blouse 1 
' Sizes (111 01113 (15 Ow} 
; [_ ]9144—Dress with Square Collar ' 

Sizes [1110 O12 OF 4 16! 
[_]9403—Dress with Square Neck : 
Ses OU OW OS Oi7s 

I enclose $........ for patterns 1 
checked above : 

' 

' 

. 

1 

1 

7 

t 

i 

: 

1 

: 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Be sure to enclose 25¢ for each pattern ordered 
(sorry, no C.O.D."s) and state size. We pay postage. 


SD NN SR ia cdaiddnidenhsccwactecsenssteus 
(Please Indicate Zone No.) 


MAIL TO: THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Pattern Department 
155 East 44th St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
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City andcountry garden enthusiasts, take note! These 
eight gardening gadgets are helpful, economical, and 
fun to use. 


You can buy each one for less than $3! 
















Even if you’re not a 
beginner, “Learning to 
Garden” by Olive Mason 


book with helpful hints for 
the would-be gardener. It’s 
yours for $2.85 at Max Schling, 


The green-thumb garden glove 
has a plastic coating that keeps 
dirt out but lets air in. 
| Only 95¢ a pair at Goldfarb’s, 
160 East 57 St., New York City 22 





Oa Bright steel hand trowel and fork with 
natural-wood handles are just $1 a pair at 
Goldfarb’s, 160 East 57 St., New York City 22 


For. window boxes—a brass tool with spade at 
one end, rake at the other. $1 at Peter 
Henderson, 35 Cortlandt St., New York City 7 


d 
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Gunnison is a good, over-all . 






by JONNI BURKE 


It’s easy to vary floral arrangements 
with sectional pin holders. $1.50 at Max 
Schling, 618 Madison Ave., New York City 21 





Wik-fed flowerpots end daily 
plant watering. Plants soak ; een \. 
up water from the base as needed. 
$1.19 at Peter Henderson, 

35 Cortlandt St., New York City 7 


















Swish in $tyle, 
Black plastic Scare Cats ; 


with luminous eyes frighten — mt oo 
birds away from seedlings. <a " nt a | 
At Stumpp & Walter, 132 e swim sult 5 
Church St., New York City7, | that crowns youz~ 
they come two in a pack for 98¢ queen of the waves! 





; 


Dashing princess style in aqua! 
green. Trefoil weave, white 
rickrack. 50% wool, 50% 
cotton. Sizes 8-12 straight 
| style, 14-18 with bra top. 
8-164a 





| 155 East 44th St., N. Y. 17 
' 1307 Washington Ave. St, Louis 3 
+ 245 Mission St., San Francisco 5 


Like to avoid thorn pricks? Then use this Enclosed is my check [] M.O. [7 for $ 
flower cutter with a long arm. Please send me 8-l64a Bathing Beauty 
it's made of aluminum and steel. $2.95 at | | Swim Suit, size ......... 





* Stumpp & Walter, 132 Church St., New York City 7 | | 
& 4 cae SE. 3 Name 
_. Please Order items direct from stores listed and mention The American Girl ‘ Street 
oe LS : . ’ City wie , Zone State 
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by ROSALIE CAMPBELL 
T HERE ARE no in-between feelings about camping. Un- 


less you're a parlor violet who shrinks at the thought 
of a picnic or a tent, you love it. And practically all 
Girl Scouts love it. You might almost say that Scouting is 
camping, for nature and the out-of-doors and camping 
have always played a star role in the Girl Scout program. 

Girl Scouts find that any kind of camping is fun. Last 
year well over a quarter of a million of them went camp- 
ing. Many thousands spent a week, two weeks, perhaps 
a month or more at an established camp. Many had a 
happy time at Girl Scout day camps. Some went troop 
camping with their leaders. Quite a few older, experienced 
campers took trips, starting out from their own com- 
munities or from an established camp. Other girls went 
camping with their families, at private camps, at hostels, 
at campsites in State or national parks. Some were lucky 
enough to have several different kinds of camping ex- 
perience. And there were probably many thousands more 
who would have loved to go camping and didn’t have the 
opportunity. 

So you want to go camping this summer? Already you 
are counting the days till school is over and the camping 
season begins. If you have your heart set on several weeks 
at an established camp or a season at day camp—and your 
family approves the idea—better get your application in 
early. (We hope it’s in already if your camp accepts ap- 
plications by this time.) Many Girl Scout camps are 
crowded; it’s first come—first served, and you don’t want 
to be one of those latecomers who gets the word, “Sorry— 
all filled up.” And make sure you are in tiptop physical 
condition, tor you must pass a physical examination before 
going to a Girl Scout camp. 

Once your application has been accepted, you'll want to 
get together all the clothing and other equipment you'll 
need. Your camp will tell you what to bring. 

If it’s troop camping or trip camping you're looking for- 
ward to, you and your leaders have probably completed 
your plans by now. You haven't? Then better get going— 
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quick like a bunny. Takes time to get ready for good troop 
or trip camping. You have to think about your itinerary, 
your way of travel, food, equipment, camping skills, pro- 
gram of activities. The Girl Scout publications “Let's Go— 
Troop Camping!” and “The Trip Camp Book” will help you. 

Trip camping is advanced camping, designed only for 
girls with considerable camping skill and experience. Older 
girls are discovering how much adventure it offers, and 
are going trip camping more and more—starting out with 
simple short trips and building up to longer, more excit- 
ing expeditions. This summer, a troop of Girl Scouts from 
Massachusetts is taking a bicycle trip through England. 
They have planned this trip for years and have prepared 
for it by taking trips in New England and up inte Canada. 

For family camping—well, you will just have to sell your 
family on the idea, unless they are already sold. And if you 
have had some previous Girl Scout camping experience, 
you will prove to be a most useful member of the party. 

What you do at camp depends a lot upon the camp. If 
you're at a lake or the shore, your program may feature 
water-front activities-swimming, boating, canoeing, per- 
haps even sailing. For landlubbers, there may be cycling, 
hiking, exploring the countryside. What you do depends 
a lot, too, on you—your interests and your skills. Perhaps 
your favorite pastime will be weaving or basketry, jewelry- 
making or campcraft. If you're a nature girl, you may go in 
for bird walks, studying wild flowers or trees or rocks. Your 
most memorable moment at camp may be a simple fare- 
well ceremony around the campfire; it may be a picnic 
lunch beside a rocky stream; it may be your first experi- 
ence in tenting or sleeping under the stars. 

Here’s wishing you a happy camping summer. The 
whole outdoors is yours—just for the taking and the keep- 
ing. Remember to treat your trails and your campsites with 
respect, leaving every spot you visit in just as good if not 
better condition than you found it, so that the next comer 
may enjoy it too. That’s good Scouting and good camping. 

THE END 








Drawings by S. Henning 
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Enell, Inc. 


At Idlewild Airport, Girl Scouts of New York City deliver 
packages of food to the plane on which the packages were 
flown to Israel in time for the observance of Passover 





Ten thousand people attending a Girl Scout event really 

is a record to be proud of. And that was the attendance at 
the two-day Girl Scout Fair held in Dallas, Texas, this spring. 
The girls who took part in the fair, and showed their com- 
munity what Girl Scouting stands for felt that the fair was a 
tremendous success, justifying all the careful planning and hard 
work which had gone into it. There were 150 booths, at which the 
girls demonstrated activities in each of the eleven program fields. 
They dressed dolls, which had been repaired by handicapped 
workers of Goodwill Industries, for distribution to needy children. 
A camping unit, with real tents and equipment, put on a realistic 
demonstration which fascinated the visitors. The Mariner Scout 
booth boasted a large motorboat, and a Wing Scout troop exhibited 
a trainer plane and showed aerial movies made by the Army and 
Navy. Every Girl Scout in Dallas, and every adult on the Girl 
Scout Council there, participated in one way or another to make 
the fair so successful that they are thinking of another to be held 
next year. 





The girls of Troop 2, of New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, 
have found that building a Senior program around Com- 
munity Service and International Friendship can be a rewarding 
adventure. Perhaps their most outstanding activity in the past 
year has been one which took in both commmunity service and 
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Here are some of the dolls exhib- 
ited in the Girl Scout booth at the 
Fairbanks, Alaska, Winter Carnival 
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international friendship. A Hungarian family arrived to make their 
home in the community, after having spent four years in a German 
concentration camp. An epidemic of measles had broken out on 
shipboard and the father and youngest boy had been held in 
quarantine in New York, leaving the mother, a teen-age girl, and 
another boy to go on to New Wilmington alone. They arrived just 
before Christmas—lonely, frightened, unable to speak English. 
When the Senior Girl Scouts heard about this family, they decided 
to take Christmas to them, using money which otherwise would 
have been spent for the exchange of Christmas gifts. A tree and 
lights for it were donated by people in the town, and the girls 
provided other decorations. From their treasury they voted to buy 
bed linen, and each girl brought canned food, sugar, flour, or other 
useful articles. A few days before Christmas the girls, with mem- 
bers of a community committee, took their gifts to the farm on 
which the newcomers were living. The teen-age girl in the new 
family could read English, but did not speak it well; however, 
with members of another Hungarian family acting as interpreters, 
she and the other members of her family joined with enthusiasm 
in setting up and trimming the tree. Then the whole group sang 
carols and enjoyed the hot chocolate and cookies brought by the 
girls. To complete the evening, the Hungarian teen-ager was asked 
to join the new Wilmington Senior Girl Scout troop and eagerly 
accepted the invitation. 
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& More and more Girl Scouts everywhere are taking up radio 
broadcasting and have put on many successful programs. In 
Davenport, Iowa, Troop 15 broadcast a play over their local radio 
station in honor of Juliette Low’s birthday and to publicize their 
activities in the field of International Friendship. All of the girls 
in the troop took part in the play, “Hands Across the Sea,” which 
was written and directed by a member of the local Girl Scout 
Council. In the play the girls, as though attending a regular troo 
meeting, decided to begin work on the “Schoolmates Overseas” 
bags; then they brought out, in conversation with one another, 
the importance of the International Friendship program and read 
parts of actual letters which they had received from girls iu other 
countries. The program began and closed with the singing of the 
“Chalet Song.” This troop of twenty girls has already sent several 
cartons of schoolbags to children overseas and is collecting material 
for others. 


ta) At the Winter Carnival in Fairbanks, Alaska, an exhibit of 
international dolls was a feature of the Girl Scout booth, 
and turned out to be one of the major attractions of the carnival. 
In a series of scenes with backgrounds typical of each country, 
dolls dressed in the native costumes of hifteen foreign nations 
were displayed, together with a cutout of a Girl Guide or a Girl 
Scout in the country’s official uniform, and the Girl Scout Promise 
written in the language of the country represented. The Fairbanks 
Girl Scouts planned and made the backgrounds for the display 
and dressed the dolls. On the afternoon of the exhibition, Brownie 
Scouts presented folk dances of the countries represented by the 
dolls. At the carnival the Senior Girl Scouts sold spudnuts and 
coffee (spudnuts, we are told, are something like a French dough- 
nut, with the sugar put on while they are still warm) and raised 
$275 for the Girl Scouts’ camp fund. 





Headline News in Girl Scouting 


& With Passover only a few weeks off, the Girl Scouts of 
Troop 3-135, in New York City, had to work against time 
when they decided to send food packages for the Passover observ- 
ance to an encampment in Israel. An importing firm in New York 
generously donated the food, and an airline offered to fly the pack- 
ages to Israel by cargo plane, without charge. The Girl Scouts 
helped in the packaging of the food, which included such things 
as matzos, Nya-fat, borsch, canned milk, and honey. With such 
co-operation, the project was carried through successfully, and the 
packages reached their destination in time for the holiday celera- 
tions. After the girls had delivered the packages to the plane at 
Idlewild airfield, they were taken on a tour of New York City’s 
great International Airport. 


A recent week-end camping trip for Senior Girl Scouts and 

Explorer Boy Scouts at Camp Rockwood, Bethesda, Mary- 
land, began as an experiment, and proved so successful that it is 
hoped to make it an annual affair. There were thirty-five people in 
the group which made the trip, including a nurse, Girl - | Boy 
Scout leaders, Senior Girl Scouts, and Explorer Boy Scouts. They 
started out by bus from Piedmont, West Virginia, on Friday after- 
nvon and reached Camp Rockwood, national Girl Scout camp, 
about ten o'clock that evening. Hot cocoa and doughnuts were 
waiting for them, and then the campers were directed to their re- 
spective troop camp units. On Saturday morning breakfast was 
cooked at the camp sites, and then the campers were taken in cars 
to the Naval Medical Center at Bethesda, where they were shown 
the different units of the hospital. From there they drove to the 
University of Maryland at College Park, lunched in the cafeteria 
as guests of the University, and were taken on a tour of the 
campus. Next stop was the Great Falls of the Potomac, which, with 
the river running full, were well worth the trip, especially as two 
naturalists from the National Park Service were on hand to show 
them the beauty spots of the area. By the time they returned to 
Camp Rockwood the weather had turned cold, so the planned 
cook-out was canceled, and hamburger-on-a-stick, walking salad, 
and some-mores were served indoors. In the evening a get-together 
was held in the ballroom of the manor house. Chickens were bar- 
becued it. front of the open fireplace, and after supper, games, 
square dancing, and singing finished off a full day. On Sunday 
morning Girl and Boy Scouts, with their leaders, attended church 
services, and then dinner was cooked in the separate camp units. 
After that came cleanup, and then all boarded the bus for the 
trip home, arriving back at eight in the evening. Co-operation 
among the various groups was excellent, and the members of the 
party were unanimous in declaring that they had had a wonder- 
ful time. Because of the experience gained on this experimental 
coed camping trip, the sponsors of it believe that the next one 
can be even more successful. THE END 








In the studio of radio station WOC, girls of Troop 15, Daven- 
port, Iowa, rehearse for a broadcast of their international 
friendship play, “Hands Across the Sea,” in which all took part 


With real tents and equipment, a troop of Senior Girl Scouts 
gives a realistic demonstration of primitive camping ski'ls at 
the very successful Girl Scout Fair held in Dallas, Texas 
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Is This You? 


Are you reading your own 
copy of The AMERICAN 
GIRL every month? Or is 
this a copy you borrowed 


from a library or friend? 


If you do subscribe, send 
The AMERICAN GIRL as 
the perfect graduation gift. 


If you’re a borrower, it’s 
time you had your own 


copy to read each month. 


The AMERICAN GIRL 
Magazine 


Circulation Department 6/50 
155 East 44th Street, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Please send a subscription to The AMERICAN 
GIRL, payment enclosed, to: 


NADER 2. ccccccccscccccccccsccccccecccccessoeesee 


ADDRESS 2.0... ccccccvcccccccccccccccccveccsccece 


yr. $3. () 1 yr. $2. [] 6 Mo. $1 
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Your Own Recipe Exchange 


(Continued from page 15) 


you may use fresh or frozen fish fillets, or 
tender serving-size pieces of frying chickens. 
For real glamour, add one or more sliced 
mushrooms to your roll-ups. 


1 sheet aluminum 
foil, 20” to 24” 


1 medium potato, 


diced 


long 2 hamburger patties 
1 medium carrot, 1 small onion, minced 
diced Salt and pepper 


Spread the sheet of foil on a flat surface. 
In the center place the carrot and potato, 
and put the two hamburger patties on top. 
Sprinkle the onion over all, and season light- 
ly. Bring the ends of the foil up over the 
food, and fold into a neat, airtight package. 
Be careful not to punch any holes in the 
foil; or the juices will run out and the food 
will burn. Roast directly on hot coals for at 
least 30 minutes. Remove from coals and 
open. The foil cools quickly, and can be 
used as a serving plate. Serves 1. 

Sent by 
ANN ALLISTRAND, Omaha, Nebraska 


KABOBS PAPRIKA 


Beef, providing it is tender, may be sub- 
stituted for the veal or lamb. The marinade 
(oil and vinegar mixture) has a tenderizing 
effect, and gives mild-flavored meats like 
lamb or veal a piquant flavor. 


1% pounds veal or 
lamb shoulder, 
cut in 1” cubes 

18 tiny white onions 

Y% teaspoon salt 


Dash pepper 

1 teaspoon paprika 

1 clove garlic 

14 cup salad oil 

2 tablespoons vinegar 


Arrange 3 cubes of meat alternately with 
3 whole onions on metal, wooden, or peeled 
green-stick skewers. Combine all other in- 
gredients, and beat with a rotary beater until 
well-blended (or shake in a tightly sealed 
jar with a rubber ring). Pour into a shallow 
dish and place skewered meat in this mix- 
ture. Let stand for 2 hours, turning oc- 
casionally. Remove, and broil 20 minutes 
over hot coals, turning to brown on all sides. 
Serves 6. 

Sent by 
Mary Goopricn, Huntsville, Texas 


FRANKFURTERS CREOLE 
It wouldn’t be eating out-of-doors if you 
forgot your friend the frankfurter. So here’s 
that old favorite in a new and fancy dish. 
You can cut down slightly on the cooking 
time if you like, but the slow cooking at 
the end blends the flavors. 


1 stalk celery, minced 
1 42% can tomato 


Y% pound bacon 
(4 or 5 strips) 
medium onion, 
minced 

medium green 
pepper, minced 


— 


juice 

1 pound frankfurters 
(8 or 9) cut in half 
crosswise 


Dice bacon and fry until crisp in large 
skillet. Add onion, pepper, and celery, and 
cook until brown. Add tomato juice and 
boil 15 minutes. Add frankfurters, and heat 
over a low fire for % hour longer. Serve with 
rice or potatoes. Serves 6. 

Sent by 
JANICE CoMMON, Lyndhurst, New Jersey 


SURPRISE-FLAVOR HAMBURGERS 


These hamburgers could be eaten in a 
bun, but would be especially nice served on 
hot toast and eaten with a fork. In that way 
not a drop of the delicious sauce is lost. 
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1% pounds ground Y% teaspoon dry 
beef mustard 
1 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon worcester- 
Ye teaspoon pepper shire sauce 
¥2 teaspoon paprika 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice 
Form meat into 6 round patties. Brown 
in large skillet on both sides, and cook till 
as well done as desired. Make a sauce by 
combining other ingredients. Remove meat 
to a hot platter; cut a deep gash in the top 
of each cake and fill with the sauce. Add 3 
tablespoons hot water to drippings in skil- 
let; stir to blend. Pour over meat. Serves 6. 
Sent by 
Mary Dannie Baker, Brevard, North 
Carolina 
PINEAPPLE UPSIDE-DOWN CAKE 
This is a recipe which will tempt the 
patience of the cook, who must resist the 
temptation to peek, or the cake may fall. 
Be sure you have a fine bed of steadily 
glowing coals before you start, otherwise 
the cake will cook unevenly or burn. 
1 #2 can crushed 
pineapple 


1 tablespoon butter 
or margarine 
1 cup brown sugar, 1 package white 
firmly packed cake mix 
1 cup milk or water 


Combine crushed pineapple and brown 
sugar. Melt shortening in bottom of heavy 
frying pan with close-fitting cover. Spread 
pineapple mixture evenly over bottom of 
pan. Mix cake batter as directed on package, 
and spoon carefully over pineapple. Cover 
tightly and bake slowly over coals for about 
30 minutes, or until a toothpick inserted in 
center comes out clean. Cut into 8 pieces 
before removing from pan. Remove and turn 
pineapple side up. Serve hot or cold. Serves 
8 hungry girls. Sent by 
Lypia WaLKER, Johnson City, New York 

BANANA BOATS 

Don’t try to eat these until they've cooled 
slightly, or fingers will be burned. They are 
exceedingly rich, so perhaps one apiece 
would be enough. 


12 bananas 24 marshmallows 
6 plain chocolate bars 


Cut a slit about 3” long in one side of 
each unpeeled banana. Scoop out about 2 
tablespoons of the pulp, taking care not to 
tear the skin. Tuck 2 marshmallows and % 
of a chocolate bar into each hollow, and 
pull skin back together. Cook over hot coals 
until marshmallows and _ chocolate are 
melted. Watch the bananas like a hawk, or 
they will burn. Makes 12 boats. 

. Sent by 

ApBy WarREN, Grafton, Massachusetts 

THE END 





NOTE: Please turn to page 
46 for next month’‘s Recipe 
Exchange announcement. 





If you don’t already have your copy of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL Recipe File #19, 
“Let's Eat Outdoors,” you'll want to order 
it now. You'll find in it many more recipes 
for tempting, easy-to-prepare dishes that 
you'll enjoy on picnics and camping trips. 
Send 6¢ in stamps and a large stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to The American 
Girl, Cookbook Dept., 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City 17. 





GOOD scouTs 

COMES UNDER 

THE NAME AND 
LABEL OF 


Van Camp’s 


Van Camp's Pork and Beans in 
Tomato Sauce Van Camp's New 
England Style Oven-Baked Beans 
rich with pork and molasses Van 
Camp's Beanee Weenees (beans and 
sliced Vienna Sausage just to 
name a few of Van Camp's deli- 
cious foods that are ready to heat 
eat enjoy on hikes over- 
night camping cabin week-ends 
Convenient to carry 
grand to eat 


knapsack with Van Camp's 


easy to fix 
so pack up your 
from 
your mother's 


your grocer's or 


pantry shelf 


IT’S 
Van Camp's 


fla ar Van (amp! 
Pork 
Beans 

“ena ae 


THROUGH 
and 
THROUGH 













SEARCY, ARKANSAS: As I was reading the 
article, Symbol of Recovery, I noticed Diny 
Meijerink’s letter. It interested me because 
I have a partiality to Holland, for my great- 
grandfather came from there. 

FRANCES JOHNS 


GREYBULL, WYOMING: I enjoyed A Feeling 
for Human Interest and am counting on 
entering the Typical American Girl Painting 
contest. On the Beauty Beam? was really 
super, 

Diana ScuutTteE (age 11) 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA: Yesterday my girl 
friend brought me three copies of THE 
AMERICAN Girv and I must say I find them 
interesting, especially the articles on Girl 
Guides (that’s what we're called here). We 
haven’t one teen-agers’ magazine that I 
know of in Australia, although most wom- 
en’s magazines have a page or two for us. 
To return to Guiding. During the Christ- 
mas holidays our company (4th Street 
Tilda) went camping to Guide House. This 
is situated in the country; there are several 
sites. There is also a lovely swimming pool 

in the grounds and a waterfall near by. 
SHIRLEY R. Pace 


BLACKROCK, IRELAND: I find THE AMERICAN 
Girt, which I get from my pen friend in 
Warsaw, very interesting. I am particularly 
interested in your fashions. We Irish girls 
love American clothes. Your recipe ex- 
change is very useful; I get many hints from 
it for parties and teas. I liked Middle Child, 
and your new serial is exciting. THE AMER- 
icAN Girt has become quite popular over 
here now, as I lend it to my friends. I was 
very pleased to read about Sheila Connelly, 
on the cover of your March edition; it in- 
terested me very much. 

AupREY GREENE (age 15) 


STAPLEFORD, ENGLAND: I enjoy reading your 
stories very much. I especially enjoyed your 
last continued one, Garnet Lede. which 
was a real thrill. Your fashions are superb. 
I am a Senior Girl Guide, and also a Pack 
Leader in the Brownies. All Over the Map 
is very good, as it shows what Girl Scouts 
‘and Guides do. Altogether, THe AMERICAN 

Girt is a jolly good book. Keep it up! 
Mavis BEDNALL (age 16) 


BUCKHAVEN, SCOTLAND: I have received 
THe AMERICAN Girt for the last two months 
and I enjoy it very much. When I have 
finished it I lend it to my friends. They, 
too, like it. We especially like the depart- 
ment A Penny for Your Thoughts. We also 
like the stories and the beauty hints. We 
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never have a magazine like it in this coun- 
try. I wish we did, because I think the 
cookery and All Qver the Map help me 
to understand how the teen-agers cook and 
how they live. I am interested in the Girl 
Scout articles because I am a Girl Guide. 
I admire your dress patterns very much. It 
seems a pity they never have them in our 
books, because they seem so easy to make. 
We do have one thing I seldom see in your 
magazines; we have jumpers. I was reading 
The Silent Oboe; I liked it because it is so 
human. 

Betty HEeNpERSON (age 14) 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA: | just received 
my first issue of THE AMERICAN Gir today, 
and I have devoured it from cover to cover. 
Your stories are lovely; please run some 
more foreign ones like Two Camels. I also 
like the article on Teen-Agers—French Style. 
I am in ninth grade here in an English 
school. I see you get letters from all over 

the world, and Argentina is no exception. 
Desoran LarraBeE (age 11) 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS: I am in the eighth 
grade at W. C. Stripling Junior High School. 
I think THe American Girt has been hav- 
ing the most interesting short stories I have 
read in a long time. I guess I am no differ- 
ent from any other Texan, because I love 
to talk, brag, and read about Texas. I would 
enjoy it very much if you would put an 
article on Texas in your magazine. I have 
talked this over with many of my friends 
and they all agree with me. 

PuyLuis Powe tt (age 13) 


We wish we could comply with everyone's 
wishes as promptly as this. You must have 
made yours on a star because there will be 
a Texas story, “Hi, Pardner!” in the July 
issue. Watch for it——The Editors. 


CLAUDE, TEXAS: I enjoy my AMERICAN GIRL 
magazine so much that I don’t want to do 
the dishes after supper. I love to cook and 
I like your recipe exchange very much. I 
like your book suggestions. I am not a Girl 
Scout, but I still like to read about what 
the Girl Scouts are doing all around the 
world. 

Nancy Hoop (age 9) 


DARLINGTON, WISCONSIN: I just received 
my April issue of THe AMERICAN Girt and 
I thought the cover was just super. I think 
your cover girl really is the average Amer- 
ican girl. I thought your article on brothers 
was very good, because I have one four 
years older than I. 

Kay NELSON (age 12) 


Cea) 


— SS At FABRY 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON: I would like to 
thank THe AMERICAN Girt magazine for 
helping us put on the fashion show for Girl 
Scouts. 

For the past two years, one of the big 
department stores here and THE AMERICAN 
Girt magazine have put on a fashion show, 
to honor the Girl Scout birthday. 

I have a pen pal in Wales and have found 
it much fun to write her. 

Rosin ANDERSON (age 14) 


METAMORA, ILLINOIS: I think that your April 
cover is simply super. Let’s have more stories 
like Thirty Trips to Washington and Day- 
star. I enjoyed them very much. 

I have taken THe AMeERicAN Gir for 
almost two years. Two of my cousins take 
it, and we have an American Girl Club. 

Linpa KERN (age 13) 


EL DORADO, KANSAS: I am a boy twelve 
years old. I like to read your magazine be- 
cause it has lots of good stories in it. 

I especially liked The Silent Oboe in the 
March issue, as I play the oboe. I am first 
oboe in the senior-high band here. I also 
like A Penny for Your Thoughts. 

I am always happy when my sister gets 
another issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Tony Goppinc (age 12) 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK: I'd like to compli- 
ment you on your wonderful idea of having 
the Typical American Girl Paintings as 
covers. The painting by Earl Cordrey on the 
April issue certainly is beautiful. 

Thirty Trips to Washington is one of the 
best stories I've ever nail and the ending 
made me feel all choked up inside. 

Through your article Play Ball! I've finally 
learned the difference between softball and 
baseball. Won't you please have an article 
on some of the major ene baseball teams? 

I envy the girls I read about in All Over 
the Map, who took part in Operation Look- 
out. I'd love doing that sort of work. 

Marion DeEtt (age 14) 


OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN: Your cover on 
the April issue was perfectly divine! I think 
every girl who receives THE AMERICAN GIRL 
should compliment Earl Cordrey. 

So far Daystar is very interesting. I have 
seen several cities as described in this story. 
The article Play Ball! was perfect. 

ALMA STOELTING (age 13) 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA: I enjoyed reading 
Is There a Brother in Your Life? I know 
just what it meant, because I have a brother. 
He is six years older than me, and I think 
I've got him tamed at last! 


JUNE, 1950 





I liked your article on postmark collecting 
so much that I am starting a collection. 
Your fashions are very cute, and your choice 
of movies is very good. 

My only complaint is that there aren't 
enough mysteries. 

Ramona Ricketts (age 13) 


LIVINGSTON, ALABAMA: Daystar is one of 
the best stories I have ever read, and I 
think you should have serious stories like it 
more often. 

Tue AmericAN Girt would be perfect 
if you had a section for original stories sent 
in by the readers. I think stories written by 
teen-agers are often better than those writ- 
ten by professionals. Especially if they are 
about teens. 

KATHERINE Turk (age 13) 


DECATUR, GEORGIA: I especially liked Thirty 
Trips to Washington. The patterns look 
good enough to eat. I also liked the recipes 
and jokes. I think THe AMERICAN GIRL is 
the best teen-age magazine ever. 

ELEANOR FREEMAN (age 12) 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN: I think your new story 
Daystar is super. A Feeling for Human In- 
terest is good, too, but your best story was 
Thirty Trips to Washington. 

I liked the article about how to play soft- 
ball, as it showed me a lot of things I didn’t 
know before. Your pictures are very pretty, 
especially the picture of the girl on your 
April cover. 

RosE MACPHERSON (age 13) 


WATFORD CITY, NORTH DAKOTA: [ can’t tell 
you how pleased I was when I noticed Earl 
Cordrey’s picture of the Typical American 
Girl on the cover of my April AMERICAN 
Gir. It is, in my opinion, the best cover 
you've had since I started taking the maga- 
zine four years ago. I'm certainly looking 
forward to the rest of the covers in that 
series. 

Your magazine is tops. Especially pleasing 
are your pattern suggestions and most of 
your articles. I particularly enjoyed the story 
Thirty Trips to Washington. 

Carot CHRISTENSEN (age 15) 


KENMORE, NEW YORK: I especially liked Is 
There a Brother in Your Life? I enjoyed it 
because I have an older brother who is 
fifteen. I'm going to practice being a better 
sister since I read the article. 

Your new serial Daystar is simply won- 
derful. I can’t wait for my next issue. I like 
all your patterns and fashions. 

Carnot Roserts (age 13) 


BAR HARBOR, MAINE: I simply had to write 
and congratulate you on your wonderful 
covers—especially the April cover painting 
by Earl Cordrey. 

I enjoy your fashions, beauty hints, and 
patterns. I have started to make one of the 
dresses that appeared in the March issue. 
I like all of your stories. I especially liked 
Play Ball! as I am very fond of sports. 

I, like Than Penington, wish you had a 
crossword puzzle in every issue. Otherwise 
your magazine is tops! 

GEORGETTE JELLISON (age 15) 


Please send your letters to The 
American Girl, 155 East 44th 
St., New York 17, N. Y., and 
tell us your age and address. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Summer's fun 
in 


Bonnie Doon 
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Just right for summer gay-time, 
Bonnie Doon’s extra-wonderful “Nyline 
the Nylon anklet that is 
cotton-lined for the warm-weather comfort 
that only cotton gives. In white, 
pink, blue, maize, beige, grey, cherry, 


and navy, Sizes 7 to 11. About 55¢. 


Nal -teletlale MS iel¢-S Eh 4-18 sail 18> 


Alex. Lee Wallau 


c., Dept. S-6, 11 East 36th Street, New York 16 
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green 


e metal case 


11-802a 


$4.40 


e chrome trim 
© instantaneous and time 
exposures 


© 24" x 3/4" pictures 


Girl Scouts, U.S.A., Nati. Equip. Serv. 
155 East 44th St.. New York 1I7 
1307 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3 
245 Mission St., San Francisco 5 
1 enclose $.... for .... 11-802a Cameras. 
() Check []M.O. (No C.O.D.'s please) 
Name 
Street 
CINE <n foi cabansnd es anp: ee . ae 























LE BOOK 


"50 READY NOW 





H & B's "Softball Rules” for 1950 
is ready at your dealer's. See him 
for your copy or send 10c direct 
to us (stamps or coin) to cover 
mailing. Address Dept. AG-37, 
Hillerich & Bradsby, Inc., 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 












are 
PRETTY 
in 

your hair! 

* 


WHITE 
PINK 
BLUE 

4 YELLOW 


(pastels) 


G, felt flowers, metal fastened to barrette 
clasps. Neat for school. Dainty and glamour- 
ous for dress-up! .. . Order a pair for each 
color you wear. Makes a lovely gift, too! 


$1" a pair (ppd. No C.0.D's. Please) 
CHARMETTE of CALIFORNIA... 


10856 BURBANK BOULEVARD... 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD... CALIFORNIA 











THE AMERICAN GIRL 
INDEX for 1949 


The AMERICAN GIRL Index for the past 
year has been printed separately, and a 
limited number are available on request. The 
index has been classified, as usual, under the 
program fields of Girl Scouting. If you'd like 
to have a copy of the index, please address 
your request to The American Girl, 30 West 
48th Street, New York 19, New York, and 
enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 














Books 
(Continued from page 3) 


cess that came to him before he was thirty, 
because of the tormenting thought of other 
men who had nothing. Author, minister, lec- 
turer, physician, acclaimed as the greatest 
organist of our time, head of the Theological 
College of a great university, he turned his 
back on all the honors and comforts of civil- 
ization for the heat and discomfort of prim- 
itive Equatorial Africa. From that time on, 
he has ministered physically and spiritually 
to the diseased, superstition-ridden natives 
of the jungle. World famous at seventy-five, 
he said, “When I first went to Africa I was 
prepared to make three sacrifices—to aban- 
don the organ, to renounce academic teach- 
ing, and to lose my financial independence 
but, like Abraham, I have been spared the 
sacrifice.” Told with sincerity, feeling, and a 
strong sense of the dramatic, this unusual 
story of a great and gifted humanitarian is 
fascinating, inspiring, and thought provoking. 

Liberty Maid. By HeLten L. Mor- 


AT 

GAN. The Westminster Press, $2.50. 
Abigail was a Smith and a Quincy, and her 
mother felt that the dashing, cocky, out- 
spoken young lawyer, Jack Adams, was 
hardly a fitting suitor for her daughter. But 
Abigail and Jack were sure they were meant 


| for each other. Though they did not under- 


stand what the old Indian meant when he 
told Abigail, “The eagle will conquer the 
lion. You shall marry a chief, and through 
your line, a second chief shall come to lead 
the people,” they lived to see his words 
come true. This is their story and the story 
of the years just before the Revolution and 
the early days of our country, based on the 
letters of Abigail and John Adams, and on 
John’s diary. We come to know them and 
the famous people and well-known events 
of their time, not as cut-and-dried happen- 
ings of certain outcome nor as people pre- 
destined to perform in a prescribed fashion 
to achieve inevitable ends, but as troubled, 
uncertain human beings doing their best in 
a troubled, uncertain era. 


Nancy Goes to College. By HELENE 
L 


amp. The World Publishing Com- 
pany, $2.00. Read this book now for fun and 
tuck the title away in the back of your mind 
to use as a reference book a year or so from 
now when you will be getting ready for your 
freshman year at college. You may remem- 
ber “Nancy Keeps House,” a fictionized ac- 
count of all the things a beginner would 
want to know about homemaking—an enter- 
taining and valuable fund of housekeeping 
information which this author wrote for her 
daughter and all other teen-agers. College 
graduate, wife of a college professor, mother 
of a college student (yes, her teen-ager has 
reached college), she has now done the 
same sort of thing for college. Nancy goes 
off to the coed State university of her choice 
not knowing what to expect or what will be 
expected of her. She learns the answer and 
you will, too, to such things as: How to get 
on with a roommate? What happens during 
registration? What to do about sororities? 
Whom to ask for advice? What is a univer- 
sity? What about dating, necking? What 
about extracurricular activities? How to 
study and still have time for fun? This is an 
entertaining book, full of information for 
every prospective college student on how to 
get the most out of college. 


JUNE, 1950 








Ta Assignment in Modeling. By HELEN 

Fraser. Whittlesey House, $3.00. 
Whether or not you dream of modeling as 
your particular assignment, you will find 
this book interesting. It is fun to learn all 
the ramifications of the modeling business— 
how various famous models, photographers, 
designers, top-flight people in the world of 
fashion and advertising look and act; aad 
how they work, where, and in what sort of 
surroundings. The director of a well-known 
school of modeling gives here a behind-the- 
scenes picture of all types of modeling— 
photographic, illustration, high-fashion, spe- 
cialized, fashion show, wholesale, retail, tele- 
vision, and fashion film. Girls who think of 
modeling as a career will find all this espe- 
cially fascinating. The parts about “working 
cruises,” “working vacations” in Paris or Sun 
Valley, hobnobbing with the titled, affluent 
and famous paint a glamorous picture of the 
life of very successful models. Of more im- 
mediate practical value is the advice on 
what it takes to win that position. Don’t 
skip lightly over such information as that the 
heart of this business is in New York; that 
an out-of-town girl will need sufficient 
funds to keep her going for some time be- 
fore she is established; that much more is 


required than just a pretty face; that grace 


and good posture are essentials; that good 
health, stamina, a flair for wearing clothes, 
a “sense” of style, intelligent co-operative- 
ness, patience, and a good disposition are 
assets; and that there are techniques and 
know-how to be learned and practiced in 
this as any other business. 

THE END 





Room Service 


(Continued from page 24) 


the FRONT piece. Bind the top edge of 
this piece with bias binding. Then mark 
off the pockets by dividing the FRONT 
into six equal sections (each six inches wide ) 
marking each division with a line of pins or 
tailor’s chalk. 

For the BACK, fold the remaining five- 
inch piece in half so that you have a double 
piece measuring five by eighteen inches 
(right side of material out). Baste to hold 
edges even. Now, divide the width of the 
BACK in six sections (each three inches 
wide) and mark them as you did for the 
FRONT. 

Place the FRONT over the BACK, keep- 
ing lower edges even. Pin so that side edges 
of the FRONT match side edges of the 
BACK. Each line of marking on the FRONT 
should be pinned so that it matches a simi- 
lar line on the BACK. Then, starting at the 
bottom edge, stitch to the top of FRONT 
piece and down again on each division line. 
Arrange the fullness of each pocket into a 
box pleat, basting the pleats into place at 
the bottom edge. Finally, bind around the 
entire outside edge with bias binding and 
the case will be finished, ready to be tacked 
inside your dresser drawer. 


Ws you COME to your closet, trot 
everything out to the outdoor clothes- 
line for airing and moth investigation. Brush 
all garments vigorously and scrutinize each 
woolen piece for the slightest sign that moths 
have been at work. A cut thread or small 
hole, a tiny thin spot not caused by wear, 
a minute lump which may be a cocoon are 
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SPEAKING OF MOVIES 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN— 
Based on the hilarious best-sell- 
ing novel about the fabulous 
Gilbreth family, this picture has 
en excellent cast, headed by 
Myrna Loy, Clifton Webb, and 
Jeanne Crain. It is a heart- 
warming tale of the adventures, 
fun, and various tribulations of 
a family of twelve children, 
growing up under the delight- 
ful tyranny of their famous en- 
gineer fother. It will be enjoyed 
by all ages. (20th Century-Fox) 





CURTAIN CALL AT CACTUS 
CREEK—A traveling troupe of 
actors touring the West becomes 
involved with some local bad 
men, with results which cause 
plenty of complications for ev- 
erybody. The story is admirably 
suited to the comedy talents of 
Gale Storm, Donald O’Connor, 
Eve Arden, and Walter Bren- 
nan; and the scenes in which 
plays are put on by the itiner- 
ent troupers are especially 
good. (Universol-international) 





FATHER OF THE BRIDE—The 
approaching marriage of his 
daughter (Elizabeth Taylor) 
spells bedlam for her father 
(Spencer Tracy) and frenzied 
activity for her mother (Joan 
Bennett) and the rest of the 
household. Starting with an ap- 
prehensive meeting of the future 
in-laws, the picture moves gaily 
along through the hectic en- 
gagement parties and prewed- 
ding festivities to the happy 
ending. (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 





THE LAWLESS—This is an en- 
grossing picture which indicts 
discrimination and small-town 
snobbishness. When local boys 
crash a “goodfellowship” dance 
and pick a quarrel with Ameri- 
can-Mexican fruit pickers, one 
of the Mexican boys, Rodriguez, 
accidentally strikes an officer. 
He flees in panic, bringing down 
the wrath of a mob upon him- 
self and upon the newspaper 
publisher who has attempted 
to befriend him. (Paramount) 





by BERTHA JANCKE LUECK 
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CUTICURA RESULTS 
OFTEN AMAZING! 


Pimples often clear up 


in just 7 days. You too may be amazed 
the almost magical way fragrant, mildly 
medicated Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
help speed out blackheads— __x«* 

clear up externally caused yal 
pimples—make your . 
complexion look radi- 
ant. So effective, many 
doctors, nurses and cer- 
tain leading hospitals 
use Cuticura. Buy at 
your druggist. 
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ATTENTION 
RECIPE COLLECTORS! 


Did you get your copies of the illustrated fold- 
ers in The American Girl Recipe File series? These 
have been very popular with readers of the mag- 
azine, because they are chock-full of valuable 
cooking hints, wonderful party ideas, and tempt- 
ing recipes. 

The folders that are still available are listed below. 
Order them by number, sending 6¢ for each 
Recipe File you want, and don’t forget to enclose 
a large, self-addressed, stamped envelope for 
every two folders ordered. If you want an Ameri- 
can Girl loose-leaf binder to hold all your Recipe 
Files, send 65¢ in stamps, check, or money order. 
Use handy coupon below for ordering, and circle 
the items you want. 


RECIPE FILE: 


1. Colorful Desserts for Dark Winter Days 

2. Famous Fillings for Pies and Tarts 

3. More Week-End Hostess Helps (Brunch Menus 
and Ice Cream Ideas) 

4. Make It a Picnic 

5. Cooking with Cheese 

6. Common Terms Encountered in Cookery (Defi- 
nitions—Measuring Hints—Cooking Tips 
and Tricks) 

7. From Many Lands (Interesting Foreign Recipes 
—Soups, Main Dishes, Breads, Desserts) 

8. More Soup Recipes 

9. What About Fish? 

10. Vegetable Variety 

11. Let’s Eat Outdoors 

12. Soda-Fountain Style (Sundaes, Sodas, Sauces, 
Beverages, Ice Cream) 

13. Make It in a Mold 

14. Preserving Primer 

15. Leftovers 

16. Partytime 

17. Make It Merry (Christmas Goodies) 


I enclose 6¢ in stamps for each Recipe File, 
and a stamped, self-addressed, business-size 
envelope for every two copies ordered. 

I enclose 65c in stamps, check, or money 
order for each Recipe File Binder ordered. 


Clip Cinctede wane) OB SiO... 50. iccccccssccccccesse 
Don’t forget to enclose your stamped envelopes! 
MAIL TO: 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Cookbook Dept. 
155 East 44th St., New York City 17 
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all telltale marks which mean that the cloth- 
ing should have immediate washing or dry 
cleaning. 

Once moths have started in, there’s no 

certainty that the feast is over until all moth 
eggs and larvae have been destroyed. In 
fact, since “dirt and grease spots” translate 
to “double banana splits and hamburgers” 
in moth language, winter garments should 
never be put away for the summer without 
either laundering or dry cleaning, if you 
have worn them at all since their last clean- 
ing. 
With the clothes out of the way, take 
advantage of the empty closet to wipe down 
the ceiling and walls with either the dust- 
ing attachment of the vacuum cleaner or a 
soft wall brush. Wash the shelves, too, and 
as you clean, think about ways of stream- 
lining the closet—a few new shelves, per- 
haps, or an extra rod. 

When the woolens are aired (and cleaned 
or laundered if necessary), prepare them 
for summer storage without delay. Buy para- 
dichlorobenzene crystals to use in special 
containers or in small homemade cheese- 
cloth bags, and to sprinkle in pockets and 
turned-up cuffs. Hang garments in a tightly 
closed, mothproof bag or cabinet, then 
fasten one or two bags of crystals to a 
hanger just above the clothing. The crystals 
evaporate, so once or twice during the sum- 
mer check to see whether the containers 
need refilling. Large mothproof bags and 
cabinets can be used for several years. But 
any special piece of clothing, such as your 
good winter coat, deserves a brand-new bag 
of its own. 

Sweaters, mittens, wool socks, caps, and 
scarves should be liberally sprinkled with 
the crystals, wrapped in brown paper, 
labeled, and placed in a tightly closed oe 
for the summer. 

After these more personal aspects of your 
spring cleaning have been accomplished, 
you may want to go right on with the room 
itself. From this point on, however, results 
will be happier if you make the effort co- 
operative. Consult your mother about what 
work to do yourself and what jobs require 
family or professional help. 

Check with her, too, on special tools and 
other equipment for different operations. 
While there are vacuum attachments for 
cleaning everything from Venetian blinds to 
bedsprings, she may have evolved other in- 
genious devices of her own: a _ broom 
swathed with cheesecloth for reaching high 
places, for example. 

There are also many back and hand 
saving preparations on the market for use 
on wallpaper, mirrors, furniture, and floors, 
some of which you may wish to try. In 
using any product, however, always read 
the label beforehand, try it out on an incon- 
spicuous place first, and follow directions 
to the letter. 


AFETY is another matter to be kept in 
mind constantly. If you must work on 
surfaces higher than you can reach from the 
floor, use a steady stepladder. Don’t try any 
“monkey business” like climbing or reach- 
ing from chairs and boxes. Leave strictly 
alone those cleaning fluids which may burst 
into flame or explode, and use noninflam- 
mable cleaners outdoors or with windows 
open to avoid breathing the fumes. 
After wiping down the walls and yor 
of your oom as you did the closet, you’ 
find that fingerprints on wallpaper will rub 


off with artgum eraser. Surprisingly enough, 
sliced stale rye bread, of all things, can be 
used to clean wallpaper. In fact, gluten is 
the base of many dough-type wallpaper 
cleaners which you can buy at the hardware 
store. 

Painted or varnished woodwork, furni- 
ture, and Venetian blinds can be cleaned 
with cream wax. Dirt rubs off as you 
apply the wax. Polish with another cloth. 

A badly worn floor calls for professional 
help. But if the surface is in good condi- 
tion, wash it with soapy water, rinse, and 
let dry thoroughly. Then consider protect- 
ing the finish with wax—the self-polishing 
variety is especially easy to apply. Let the 
wax dry thoroughly before using the floor, 
and place rug anchoring beneath scatter 
rugs to prevent skidding. 

Have you tried cleaning mirrors and the 
inside of windows with liquid glass cleaner? 
Apply with a soft cloth or spray, polish 
immediately with another soft, lintless cloth. 
Clear warm water with a few drops of am- 
monia will also do an excellent job of 
glass cleaning. 

Wash with sponge or chamois without 
touching the wooden frame. Crumpled 
newspaper will give the glass a wonderful 
polish. Leave outside windowpanes for 
someone else to take care of. 

Chances are that your rugs should be sent 
out for their spring bath. However, some 
small rag rugs can go into the washer, and 
others will take to one of the rug-cleaning 
powders. 

Your mother can tell you whether the 
curtains will be better for a trip to the 
cleaner or can be safely done up at home. 
This is true, too, of blankets and other 
bedding. 

It’s always fun to change furniture around, 
and almost any room will benefit by a little 
springtime rearrangement. You'll want to 
place the bed where you'll catch the breezes, 
come summer. How about making new 
bureau covers, draperies, perhaps even a 
new bedspread, to complete the cooling 
effect? 


ATURALLY, before your room is really 
N finished, your summer wardrobe must 
be in place. You probably have some wear- 
able dresses left over from last year, and 
there’s always a good bit to be done to get 
them in shape. After a thorough airing, press 
rayons, setting the iron to “cool” or “rayon” 
and using a damp cheesecloth or prepared 
pressing cloth to remove wrinkles. Most cot- 
tons should be starched before ironnig. Try 
on the clothes, looking over each garment 
critically. 

Check on the hemline for evenness 
and length. It’s a good idea to tighten all 
buttons at the beginning of the season and, 
if you're shy one or two, to see about re- 
placements. Try the zipper, so that if it 
doesn’t work smoothly you'll have time to 
put in a new zipper before you want to 
wear the dress. Then, too, if last year’s 
favorite seems disappointing as you face the 
mirror, remember that often a new ribbon 
or belt is all a dress needs for the vitamin 
value to see it glamorously through a new 
season. 

And now, as they say on the radio, we'll 
venture a prediction: bet it won't be long 
before you invite the girls over for a slum- 
ber party and incidental inspection of your 
efforts. 

THE END 
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A Teuch of Psychology 


(Continued from page 7) 
Kay laughed. “Next time. Let’s play some 


records.” 

A groan greeted this suggestion, and a 
moment later Kay understood why. The rec- 
ords heaped beside the phonograph were 
either nursery rhymes or dua pieces, 
obviously chosen by Miss Munsen for their 
elevating qualities. Near by she saw a shelf 
of books, many of them old-fashioned tales 
written to bolster the morals of children of 
fifty years ago. Making a mental resolve to 
bring an entirely new collection of books 
and records with her the next time she 
came, Kay discarded the idea of using the 
phonograph. 

With Ronnie’s help she organized a guess- 
ing game in one group, started Johnny and 
three of his friends on a picture puzzle, and 
arranged a general exchange of books and 
toys among the younger children. She and 
Ronnie were so busy running from one bed 
to another, helping with the puzzle or 
changing a book or game the moment it 
threatened to lose its appeal, that five thirty 
came before they knew it. 

A concerted sigh went up from the beds 
when Miss Evans announced that the girls 
must go. “Come back. Promise?” whispered 
a small girl, as Kay walked past her bed. 

Kay nodded. “I will and we'll bring lots 
of new books and records and things.” Her 
heart was singing. The children liked them; 
they had made a success of keeping them 
amused. 


N THE afternoon of their next scheduled 
O appearance at the hospital the girls 
came with their arms laden with books, 
toys, and records. It was a very different 
assortment from Miss Munsen’s selection. 

“Let’s dump this stuff in the children’s 
ward before we tackle the linen and flowers,” 
said Kay. “I hope there are more flowers for 
the ward today. I hate taking those few 
bouquets in there.” 

An unnatural quiet pervaded the chil- 
dren’s ward as Kay and Ronnie entered. The 
children lay passively in their beds, and 
there was an expression of something like 
resignation on each young face. None of 
the small patients appeared to notice the 
newcomers arrival, for they were listening 
with a sort of resigned suspicion to a thin, 
high voice that came from the corner where 
the phonograph stood. 

“And now, children, be quiet as little 
mice and we'll play this lovely lullaby. It’s 
one I knew as a child.” 

A plaintive strain of music sounded and 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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ACROSS 63. Repeat (musical) 21. Delicate network 
1. Out of date 64. Boy's name 24. Accustomed 
6. Only 66. Therefore 26. Girl student 
10. Young flowers 68. Loyal (poetic) 28. Carry 
14. Run off to marry 70. Overturned 30. Deserve 
15. Stiffly proper 72. Girl's name 32. Preposition 
16. Atop 74. Anthem 34. Dines 
17. In equal degree 77. Musical note 35. One 
18. Wide-mouthed 78. Harvest 37. Wise 
pitcher (Spanish) 80. Fencing foil 39. Eagerly excited 
20. Chasm 82. Yes (variant) 41. Glimpse 
22. Parent 83. Number signifying 43. Island 
23. Trip unity (plural) 45. Opposed to 
25. Skin irritation 85. Slender part 46. Fish eggs 
27. Behind (botany) 49. Genus of maple trees 
29. Flower stalk 87. Asiatic nettle 51. Inland body of water 
31. Pertaining to the ear 89. Torn 54. Shade trees 
33. Short poem 90. Goad 56. Image 
34. Take legal 91. Paradises 58. Competently 
proceedings 60. Network of blood 
36. Projecting part of DOWN vessels 
church 1. Coal-like fuel 62. A blow 
38. Tidy 2. In addition 64. Instructor 
40. Below 3. Thus 65. Believe 
42. Mine entrance 4. Diversion 67. Starer 
44. A toothed wheel 5. Long fish 69. In advance 
47. Greek letter 6. Petty quarrel 71. Formerly 
48. Jagged projection 7. Correlative 73. Fermented honey 
50. Alone 8. Small in weight drink 
52. Denial 9. Large Australian 75. Principal 
53. Walk bird 76. Broods of pheasants 
55. Furnish with a 10. Brownish-yellow 79. Poisonous snake 
ceiling 11. Higher 81. Before (poetic) 
57. Variegated quartz 12. With hemispherical 84. Printer's measure, 
59. Ancient stringed roof plural 
instrument 13. Trap 86. Toward 
61. Writing table 19. Drooping 88. Pronoun 
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a long-past style. As far back as anyone in 
Crestwood could remember, she had worn 
the same wide-brimmed hat laden with 
faded artificial roses and dusty green leaves. 
She was wearing it now, and the roses 
nodded energetically in time to the music. 

“Ta—te—tum—ta to sleep. May your—” 
Miss Munsen stopped as she caught sight 
of Kay and Ronnie and clapped her hands 
softly. “Hush, children. We have visitors.” 

The admonition was needless in the 
apathetic silence of the ward, and it was 
utterly ignored the moment the children 
saw who their visitors were. A shout rose 
from the beds, and there was no doubt of 
the welcome in its tone. 

“Hi, did you bring the new books?” . . . 
“What about that song you promised?” 
. . . “Where’s that record?” The questions 
became an eager babble, and Miss Munsen’s 
soft little calls for quiet were completely 
drowned out. : 

Kay stood uncertainly by the door, the 
books and games clasped in her arms. She 
dared not put them down and did not even 
try to answer the questions hurled in her 
direction. She saw Miss Munsen coming 
toward them and heard Ronnie’s gasp of 
dismay. Kay understood Ronnie’s feelings, 
for there was no doubt that Miss Munsen 
was annoyed. Her face was a brighter shade 
of pink, and the flowers on her hat seemed 
to stand upright in militant battle array. 

“Are you the girls who tried to amuse the 
children while I was away?” Miss Munsen’s 
voice was crisp with disapproval. “They 
told me about the stories you told them. I'ra 
surprised Miss Coggins would allow such 
things in my absence.” 

Completely overawed by the small, in- 
domitable figure before them, Kay and 
Ronnie backed toward the door. The instant 
they began to move a wail arose from the 
children. 

“Don’t go!” . . . “We want to hear about 
the detective.” . . . “Come back!” 

Kay longed to tell them to be quiet, for 
Miss Munsen’s lips had tightened. Then 
Johnny Wilbur’s voice rose above the rest. 
“Tell that old battle-ax to go away. We 
want you.” 

The rudeness of Johnny’s request hit Kay 
like a physical blow. He had done it now. 
Miss Munsen would blame them for what he 
had said and report the whole affair to the 
authorities. Kay's worst fears were realized 
the moment Miss Munsen caught the im- 
port of Johnny’s words. 

“Very well.” Miss Munsen’s voice shook 
with controlled anger. “I have no wish to 
stay where I am not wanted. Dr. Allen shall 
hear of this, and the hospital will have 
reason to regret it.” 

She swept out the door, leaving Kay and 
Ronnie in possession of the ward. There was 
no doubt in Kay’s mind that she planned 
to wash her hands of the hospital as well. 
But Kay had seen that there were tears in 
Miss Munsen’s eyes, the tears of someone 
who had been deeply hurt. 

Kay slammed the load of books on a 
near-by table and turned wrathfully on 
Johnny. “That was a cruel thing to say! She 
tried her best to amuse you. I—-I'm going 
after her.” 

Miss Munsen’s tears had touched her, and 
Kay spoke on impulse. She understood 
something of the older woman’s hurt and 
hoped there was some way to placate her. 
“You stay here,” she whispered to Ronnie, 
as she slipped out the door. 

She caught sight of Miss Munsen at the 
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end of the corridor. Kay saw the handkerchief 
she held to her eyes, and her awe of Miss 
Munsen vanished in her desire to comfort her. 

“Miss Munsen!” Kay ran toward her and 
caught up with her by the elevator. “Johnny 
didn’t mean it. He’s sorry.’ 

Miss Munsen wiped her eyes hastily and 
turned to Kay with her chin up. “I fully 
realize that you two girls are responsible for 
this outrage. You are too young to be allowed 
responsibility here, wt I shall tell Dr. 
Allen so. 

A dead weight of dismay filled Kay’s 
heart. “But, Miss Munsen, I—we didn’t . 

She stopped, too distressed to find words. 

Miss Munsen twitched her coat about her. 
“If my influence is worth nothing, the hos- 
pital no longer needs my support,” she de- 
clared, the flowers in her hat nodding agree- 


ment. 


= STARED at the faded roses, wishing 
desperately for some inspiration to a 
pease Miss Munsen. If she failed, not on > 
she and Ronnie would suffer, but, more 
important, the hospital as well. Just beyond 
the place where the ey stood was the flower 
room, its shelf cluttered with drooping 
bouquets and unopened flower boxes. The 
dusty flowers in the queer old hat were in 
Kay's line of vision, too. Suddenly the flower 
room and those artificial roses seemed to 
click together in her mind. 

“Miss Munsen!” Impulsively Kay touched 
her arm. “You love flowers so much, and 
you win so many flower-show prizes. You 
have that big conservatory; I know you do.” 

“Flowers?” Miss Munsen glared at Kay. 
“Of course, I like them, but what—” 

“Well, I just thought . .. that is, we 
have been arranging them for the patients, 
but we're very poor at it. You have to under- 
stand flowers to make them look nice.” Kay 
was talking so fast she scarcely knew what 
she was saying. With her hand on Miss 
Munsen’s arm she urged her gently toward 
the flower room. She had a wild hope that 
if she could turn Miss Munsen’s thoughts 
to the arrangement of the flowers she could 
make her forget the fiasco in the children’s 
ward. But she dared not do it outright; 
Miss Munsen must think it her own idea. 

“Just look at those gladioli!” Kay ex- 
claimed. “All jammed in that vase.” A new 
inspiration struck her. “And do you know 
how few flowers the ward patients get? It's 
a shame, because they love them, too.” 

Miss Munsen advanced on the shelf of 
flowers and twitched a bouquet into shape. 

“Disgraceful,” she muttered. She stood for 
some time staring down at the faded 
bouquets, then she threw up her head and 
swung round to face Kay. “No wonder the 
flowers are in such condition if they allow 
mere children to handle them. Please tell 
Miss Coggins I wish to speak to her.” 

Her words deflated Kay’s hope like the 
prick of a pin to a balloon. With dragging 
feet she walked down the hall to Miss Cog- 
gins’ office, certain now that she had made 
‘natters doubly precarious both for herself 
and the hospital. Her admission that she 
and Ronnie were unskilled in flower arrange- 
ment would serve as further ammunition 
for Miss Munsen in seeing that they were 
dismissed from the hospital as volunteers. 
If Miss Munsen thought the hospital had 
used poor judgment in allowing them to do 
the flowers, it would only heighten her de- 
termination to withdraw her support. 

Kay delivered her message to Miss Cog- 
gins in a woebegone tone of voice, but the 
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by LAWRENCE N, GALTON 


Needle, Thread, and Thimble, Too: They are all here—plus 
a pincushion—in this little thread caddy which holds eight spools. 
A transparent center strip has slots through which you draw the 
kind of thread you want, without removing the cover, and a tiny 
disk on the top snips off the thread neatly. The knob in the center 
of the caddy is a thimble, which covers a handy cork pincushion. 
The caddy is as inexpensive as it is useful and pretty. 


Tube Roll-Up: This simple plastic device is a time, temper, and 
money saver. Slip it over the base of a tooth-paste or similar tube, 
and with a pl turn of the handle rol] out just the quantity you 
want, without mess. Every bit of the contents can be squeezed out, 
too, so there is practically no waste. When the tube is used up, the 


gadget slips out easily, ready for the next job. 





Bubble Bath for Dishes: The three-times-daily chore of dish- 
washing can be made much easier with a detergent tablet now on 
the market. Drop one into a dishpan, fill the pan with warm water, 
and presto! you have foamy suds which leave dishes and silver 
sparkling clean, needing no drying. The tablets soften hard water, 





and no greasy film is left in the pan. 


Posta!-Scale Ruler: This would make a fine party favor or prize 
and be a useful addition to any desk. The twelve-inch plastic ruler 
is pointed and curved at one end, for use as a letter opener. A slot 
in the opposite end grips a letter firmly, and by an ingenious 
mechanism, the weight of the letter is indicated by « dial on the 
side of the ruler, which registers up to three ounces. 





Pin-On Buttons: To get around the tedious job of sewing on 
buttons, and the nuisance of resewing them every time you send a 
dress or coat to the cleaner’s, you might like to use buttons which 
simply pin on. They swing into position on a swivel, and fasten 


and in all standard 


Make A Fine Bow: Crisp, perky bows give the finishing touch 
_te any gift package and are easy to make with a notched spool of 
ribbon desi especially for gift tying. You can make professional 
rosettes and bows, even if you are usually “all thumbs,” just by 
looping the ribbon into the notches and following the three steps 
illustrated right on the spool. 


utton sizes. 
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Roll Your Own: With a rolling pin which cuts designs into the 
dough, making cookies can be as much fun as eating them. The 
rolling pin is divided into squares, each with a design carved in 
the center. After the cookies are rolled, they are simply cut apart 





and baked. 


Decorate with Gold: For a comparatively small amount you 
now can give a rich touch of gold to your room or belongings. 
Genuine, twenty-three karat gold has been applied to a special decal 
transfer sheet, which can be cut into any desired shape or pattern 
and used on wood, metal, leather, glass, or almost any smooth sur- 
face. It dries in twenty-four hours and can be used on books, lamp 
shades, glassware, and even walls. The manufacturer claims that 
a 9” x 12” x 2” picture frame can be gilded for less than a dollar. 
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Portrait Cuff Links: These make very nice gifts for dad, brother, 
or that favorite cousin. And they are inexpensive as well as good 
looking. You simply mail a snapshot or negative to the manufacturer, 
and it will be reproduced for you, in miniature, on a pair of gold- 
plated cuff links. The original picture will be returned to you. 


if you are interested in any of the products described in this column—send a 
If-addressed envelope to “It's New!” Editor, The American Girl, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y., for where-to-buy or price information. No 
inquiries can be answered unless you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 





chief nurse did not a to notice any- 
thing amiss. Perhaps she had already heard 
something of the incident in the children’s 
ward, for she did not seem surprised at 
Kay’s message. 

She nodded and said, “You and Ronnie 
stay in the children’s ward this afternoon. 
I'll speak to you later.” 

Her words sounded ominous, and by the 
time Kay reached the ward she was con- 
vinced that her hours at the hospital were 
numbered. 

“What happened?” asked Ronnie, who 
was standing uncertainly by the phonograph 
when Kay entered the room. 

Kay shook her head mournfully. “I just 
put my big foot into it, that’s all,” she 
murmured. “I tried psychology and it didn’t 
work,” 

Ronnie looked puzzled, but obeyed Kay’s 
admonition to “get busy with the kids” as 
enthusiastically as she could. They tried not 
to let the children sense their depression 
and refused to answer their clamorous ques- 
tions about Miss Munsen. In spite of the 
weight on their spirits, they succeeded near- 
ly as well as before in amusing their small 
charges. It was impossible not to know that 
they were a success with them, especially 
when the concerted wail of disappointment 
arose when five thirty came. 

“You promise to come back?” demanded 
Johnny almost belligerently. 

But Kay could make no such commitment. 
She merely smiled at Johnny and waved 
good-by to the others as though seeing them 
for the last time. They walked slowly to 
the elevator, half afraid of meeting someone 
in authority who would confirm the bad 
news that they were sure was coming to 
them. Just before they reached the door 
of the flower room, they heard a well- 
remembered voice that brought them up 
short. It was the high, fluted voice of Miss 
Munsen, and she was speaking in a way that 
showed she meant to make herself clear. 

“. . . and, Miss Coggins, now that we've 
made a complete survey of this disgraceful 
state of affairs, I should like it understood 
that I will manage the flowers from now on. 
They will take all my time, so other arrange- 
ments will have to be made for the chil- 
dren.” 

“I'm sure that we—” Miss Coggins sounded 
both relieved and weary. 

But Miss Munsen had not finished. “My 
gardener will bring fresh flowers every day 
for the ward. Why I had to discover this 
situation for myself I do not understand. 
Just look at those vases! Entirely inadequate. 
I must buy new ones. Do you think you 
can manage with the children without me?” 

Kay clutched Ronnie’s arm with tense 
fingers, as Miss Coggins’s quiet voice re- 
plied, “We will try, though I know the chil- 
dren will miss you. The volunteers can be 
with them each afternoon. The two girls 
seem particularly good with them. We are 
grateful to them—for many things.” 

Kay caught the note of relief in the last 
three words, and she knew what Miss Cog- 
gins meant. But she did not wait to hear 
any more. “Let’s get out of here,” she 
whispered, pulling Ronnie to the elevator. 
“Did you hear Miss Coggins? I guess they 
realize now that we can be of some use. 
Anyway, it worked.” 

“What did?” demanded Ronnie. “I can see 
Miss Munsen’s given up the children, but 
what turned her on the flowers?” 

Kay grinned. “Just a slight touch of 
psychology,” she answered airily. THE END 
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Daystar 
(Continued from page 9) 


on the bumpy ride back. “I'll leave them at 
Daystar so they'll be ready this evening, 
when we meet Doug and Gail and Miss 
Haynes to put up the decorations.” 

As they left the lake the road narrowed, 
and Bruce had to watch his driving. There 
were unexpected bends every few hundred 
yards. Suddenly a car coming in the opposite 
direction was almost on top of them. Bruce 
jetked the wheel to the right and both cars 
came to a dead stop. 

Someone in the back of the other car 
leaned out the window and called, “Hello, 
Bruce.” Although the girl was well bundled 
up in a fur coat and hood, Connie recog- 
nized Lisbeth Mallory. 

Lisbeth ignored Connie. “Bruce,” she 
asked, “what are you doing way out here?” 

“Gathering greens to decorate Daystar this 
evening,” Bruce answered casually. 

Connie thought: I wish he hadn't told her 
that. She'll do something to spoil the eve- 
ning. 

The next moment the car had passed on, 
but Connie still held the vivid remembrance 
of Lisbeth’s vindictive expression. She looked 
at Bruce. His hands were steady on the 
wheel. Evidently Lisbeth Mallory hadn't 
bothered him at all. 

Connie tried to relax and enjoy the ride 
home. But Lisbeth’s mocking eyes under the 
fur hood danced before her and spoiled 
everything. 

Before they had opened the door of Day- 
star that evening, they heard the telephone 
ringing. It was Miss Haynes explaining that 
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she would be delayed. She said they could 
go ahead with the decorating, and she’d set 
there as soon as she could. 

“It looks lovely,” Connie told Gail, as they 
step back to study the effect of the 
beribboned spray of spruce over the mantel. 
It did, too. In Bey the whole youth center 
seemed to open its arms and shout, 
Christmas!” 

They had tied evergreen branches and 
scarlet’ holly berries over every window. In- 
stead of the conventional big tree in a 
corner, two smaller trees, hung with red and 
silver balls, popcorn strings, and puffs of 
snowy cotton, stood at each end of the table. 

“How about a little relaxation after all 
that work?” Doug suggested. “Want to 
dance?” He pulled some old records from 
the cabinet. “These are relics. But I get a 
big kick out of trying to do the old steps.” 

For a while, Connie and Bruce watched 
Gail and Doug. They danced well together, 
the slim, heen, oa girl and the tall, broad- 
shouldered boy. “They should,” Bruce said, 
“they've been at it since they attended Mrs. 
Sipperly’s dancing class at the ripe old age 
of five.” He looked at Connie. “Want to 
join them?” 

Bruce was a good dancer, and so was 
Connie. They'd learned in different places 
—he at Mrs. Sipperly’s and she in the parlors 
of her friends’ homes in Pontatuc’x—but what 
difference did that make when they got 
along so well together? 

Doug put on an old Charleston number 
and Connie and Bruce tried it. They made 
bad work of it, but they were so funny that 
Doug and ae applauded, laughing. When 
they sto a Doug boasted, 

Gail an . can ‘do better than that. Here’s 


“Merry 


an imitation of Ballerina Watts dancing with 
Lisbeth Mallory.” 

Connie and Bruce sat on hassocks and 
watched. It was a good imitation but it 
didn’t seem funny to Connie. Maybe be- 
cause she still remembered the look on Lis- 
beth’s face this afternoon. There was a noise 
in the foyer and Connie turned to Bruce. 
“Did you hear something?” 

He shook his head, still laughing at Gail 
and Doug. “It must be Miss Haynes,” Con- 
nie said, and started to get up. Then she 
saw who it was. Lisbeth Mallory stood in 
the doorway. Her eyes blazed from Bruce 
and Connie to Doug and Gail who, quite 
unaware, went on with their imitation. 
Connie tried to get their attention, but they 
were too engrossed to notice her. 

“How're we doing?” Doug shouted above 
the victrola. “I think we're almost as good 
as Ballerina and his partner, the great Mal- 
lory.” He looked at Connie and following 
her eyes, saw Lisbeth. 

She came slowly into the room. “What a 
cozy little foursome.” Her voice was caustic. 

“Hello, Lis.” Doug said coolly. 

Lisbeth’s eyes registered her dislike of 
the nickname. She laughed mockingly. “I 
thought Daystar was open to all. Or is it 
just a convenient spot for a private, un- 
chaperoned party? A good place for Bruce 
to ie a girl he couldn’t take home to 
meet his people.” 

Bruce walked over to Lisbeth. It was the 
first time Connie had seen him angry. “Lis- 
beth,” he ordered sharply, “I think you’d 
better apologize to Connie.” 

Lisbeth flared up. “Apologize? To a social 
climber from Pontatuck?” 


“Stop acting just like a cat, Lis,” Doug 
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suggested in his calm way, “and go home 
before you get spanked.” 

“Cat!” Lisbeth pounced on the word. “I'll 
show you what a cat I can really be! Sup- 
pose I told it around town that the Ponta- 
tuck Ciminellis backed this youth center just 
so Concetta could get her two feet planted 
on the next rung of the social ladder?” 

Her fist banged down on the table, knock- 
ing a ball from the tree. “You put a good 
deal of work into your precious Daystar. 
Well, when my story reaches the right peo- 
ple, it will close this place up tight.” 

She turned and walked out the door. 

Gail spent a miserable Sunday worrying 
over what Lisbeth would do to make trouble. 
Evidently she was losing no time, for Gail 
heard several versions of her story from vari- 
ous sources during the next two days. 

By Tuesday morning, the Bennett house 
had the smell of Christmas in it, and Gail 
cheered up enough to think about some last- 
minute Christmas shopping. She pulled on 
her red chinchilla coat, clapped a pair of 
scarlet ear muffs over her ears, med up 
her shopping list, and was headed for the 
door when the telephone rang. 

“Gail,” her father’s voice said. “I'd like 
you to come to my office right away.” 

It was unusual for her father to ask her 
to come to the factory. Intuitively, she knew 
why he did so now. Lisbeth’s story must have 
reached him via the factory grapevine. 

“I was going to do some last-minute 
shopping,” she answered, “but it can wait.” 

When she reached the office, she found a 
slender man with sensitive features and 
troubled blue eyes sitting beside her father. 

“This is Orlando Ciminelli, Gail,” her 
father said. “I wanted you to hear for your- 
self what Mr. Ciminelli has to say.” 

Orlando's stiff speech had a touch of Italy 
in it. “There is a story going around about 
my sister and this youth center. They say 
my brother Salvatore started it so my sister 
could find a boy friend from Northport.” 

Gail explained quickly how Lisbeth Mal- 
lory had threatened to spread gossip. 

“There is no truth in it, Mr. Ciminelli,” 
she finished. “Lisbeth was angry because 
Bruce Wheeler got tired of putting up with 
all he had to take from her.” 

Orlando shook his head. “Maybe what 
you say is true, but the Ciminellis have a 
good name. We do not want anything to 
spoil it. And how are people to know that 
this gossip is not the truth?” He bowed 
toward her father and walked out, his back 
straight and proud. 

“Well, Gail?” Her father’s voice had a 
questioning tone. “I warned you about this. 
What are you going to do now?” 

“I'm miserable and furious that Lisbeth’s 
spiteful story should hurt Connie,” she said 
unhappily. Then she threw up her head. “I 
think the only thing to do is be as sensible 
as we can and let the rumor die a natural 
death. People talk about things for a few 
days and then forget.” 

Her father put his hand on her shoulder. 
“Why don’t you close the center for a while? 
This sort of gossip is highly unpleasant. It’s 
what I ant when you started this thing.” 

“Dad,” she said earnestly, “I honestly be- 
lieve Daystar can do a lot of good for the 
town by giving all the young people a 
chance to know and understand each other. 
I don’t want to close it because of a bit of 
malicious gossip started by a jealous girl.” 

Her father looked unconvinced. She could 
not make out what lay behind his expres- 
sion, but she felt it was something she didn’t 
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like, something that was almost a threat. 
She said good-by, dug her hands into the 
pockets of her red coat, and turned uneasily 
toward the door. It’s Christmastime, she 
thought wretchedly, and everything is all 
wrong. Peace on earth. Good will to men. 
Lisbeth and Connie and Bruce. Orlando and 
Dad and me. The whole world’s upside down. 


HE Christmas party at Daystar was not 

a great success. Only a small group 
showed up, danced to the music of the vic- 
trola, and left early. Gail tried to believe 
the crowd was small because most people 
preferred private ecm at Christmas and 
not because of Lisbeth’s gossip. 

On a bright morning between Christmas 
and New Year's, with cold sunlight studding 
the hard crust of snow with diamonds, she 
turned her car into the Winthrop driveway 
and found Doug waiting at the side entrance 








OFF DAY AT SCHOOL 
by Margaret Fishback 


From my desk by the window | can see 

A little brown wren on a sycamore 
tree. 

He looks so frisky; he acts so gay, 

He makes me want to run out and 


play. 

There are so many outdoor things 
to do, 

If | started right now I’d never get 
through. 


Was that my name? Oh, | can’t recite 

With the sky so blue and the sun so 
bright. 

1 can’t make my answer come out 
quick. . . 

This is no day for arithmetic! 

So blame the wren and the sycamore 
tree, 

But, Teacher, don’t put the blame on 


me! 
* 


of his house. He put a vacuum cleaner and 
—— in the trunk and said as he 
climbed in beside Gail, “Back out quietly. 
If Susie knew I borrowed this stuff she'd 
hit me over the head with a broom.” 
“This is swell skiing weather.” Gail sniffed 
the air as they headed toward Daystar. 
Doug folded his arms across his chest. 
“I've given up all the good things in life,” 
he grumbled. “Since Daystar opened, all I 
do is work, work, work. Skiing! Fat chance!” 
“Well, some one has to clean the place 
before the New Year’s Eve party.” 
Gail drove carefully over the parking lot. 
“You wait at the back with the parapher- 


nalia, Doug. I'll go around front and let 
you in.” 

She fished in her pocket for the key, 
started to put it in the lock, and stopped. 
“Doug!” she shouted. “Come here quick” 

“Look!” She pointed to the door. “A note 
from Salvatore Ciminelli.” 


Gail Bennett: Please come to my of- 
fice. Important. 

“What do you suppose he wants to see 
me about?” Gail worried. 

“The best way to find out is to go over 
and ask him.” Doug’s grin made her anxiety 
seem silly. After all what could be wrong? 
She looked back at the building as they 
drove off and it looked so solid and friendly, 
she felt everything must be all right. 

Salvatore was talking in Italian on the 
telephone when they entered his office 
He finished his conversation and boomed, 
“Hello, hello. Sit down.” Yet something in 
his manner alerted Gail and the nagging 
foreboding crept in again. 

Salvatore shuffled through some colored 
cards on his desk, but it was evident he 
was not so much interested in them as stall- 
ing about what he had to tell them. 

Finally he said, “I'll come right to the 
point with you.” He coughed and added, 
“It’s better that way, isn’t it? I mean, when 
it’s something unpleasant? It’s best to get it 
over with quick.’ 

Gail nodded. So it was bad news. She 
kept her eyes on the faded green rug. 

“All right,” Salvatore went on. “I'll tell 
you quick. Daystar’s been sold.” 

Gail almost jumped off the settee. Day- 
star's been sold. The words echoed in the 
room. 

It was Doug who finally asked, “But 
didn’t you tell us the house was a white 
elephant on the market?” 

“Sure, sure. Some one pulled a fast one.” 

“We spoke about this, Mr. Ciminelli. 
Remember? We were afraid that when we 
had it all fixed up someone might buy it.” 

Salvatore was silent, walking back and 
forth in the little office, stopping by his desk 
to fuss with his confused pile of papers. “If 
anyone had asked me,” he said, “I would 
have sworn it could never happen.” 

Gail was able to speak now. “Does that 
mean we have to clear out at once?” 

Salvatore looked apologetic. “A couple of 
weeks’ grace, maybe. To get your stuff out. 
Don’t take it so hard, kids, please. You 
make me feel awful. Honest to goodness, 
you do. It’s not the only place in the world. 
Maybe we'll find another soon.” 

Gail got up from the settee. “Mr. Cimi- 
nelli, who bought the Gregory house?” 

Salvatore stepped back. “All I know is it’s 
been sold. I had word from the real estate 
board this morning. Someone bought it yes- 
terday. That’s all.” 

“You mean you didn’t ask who bought it?” 

He looked out the window. “Listen, kids, 
this is a bad time for chit-chat. I'm busy.” 

Gail walked over to his desk. “If you 
don’t tell us who bought it, we can find out 
easily enough. All we have to do is go down 
to the town hall.” He looked at her with a 
hunted expression. 

She pressed her point, even though she 
felt she knew the answer. “Would you 
rather have us find out from someone else? 
Wouldn't you rather tell us yourself?” 

“Okay. Okay.” He threw up his short arms 
in surrender. “I'll tell you. The Gregory 
house was bought by your father—by 
Austin Bennett.” (To be continued) 
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Party Perfect 
(Continued from page 21) 


Use warm water, plenty of lather, and a 
washcloth or soft coneheden brush. Rinse 
and dry carefully. Follow with softening 
cream or lotion if your skin tends to be = 
or sensitive. Calamine lotion at night will 
help to heal blemishes. 

Hand Work: Smooth hand cream or lotion 
over your hands after every washing. 
thoroughly and push cuticle back ee! 
thumb wrapped in towel. Keep nails filed 
smooth to avoid breaks and tears. 

Posture Pickup: Remind yourself as many 
times a day as you can to stand tall, head 
high, shoulders back, tummy flat. 


THE DAY 


Allow at least two hours for the business 
of getting ready. 

Your Hair: Reset your hair dry, and pull 
a net over it. The steam from your bath 
will do the setting. Keep the net on until 
after you've put on your dress. 

Your Bath: Now is a good time to treat 
yourself to a luxurious bubble bath. Be sure 
the water isn’t too hot—you don’t want to 
look like a beet! "Take your time and pay 
special attention to elbows, hands, and nails. 
Pat, don’t rub dry and finish with cologne, 
dusting powder, or body lotion. (If under- 
arms will be exposed, be sure they're neat. ) 

Your Nails: While cuticle is still softened 
from your bath, push it back and trim any 
hangnails carefully. Dab with alcohol after 
cutting. If you use polish, apply carefully 
and allow plenty of time for it to dry. 

Your Make-up: “Fix” your face before you 
put on your dress. If you use a powder base, 
be sure to blend into hairline and down 
neck. If you're wearing a sleeveless or low- 
necked dress, liquid powder will make skin 
look creamy smooth. Blemishes can be made 
unnoticeable with a tinted spot stick. Powder 
lightly and brush excess off with cotton 
square or powder brush. If you use lipstick, 
be sure to outline lips carefully first; then 
fill in and blot excess with tissue. 

Last Minute Checkup: You're all dressed, 
hair brushed, and you're ready to go—but 
stop, look, and listen! Are your stocking 
seams straight? Shoes spotless? Underwear 
straps and slip out of sight? Handbag 
equipped with comb, compact, hanky? Do 
you have your gloves, some pocket money? 





‘And how about a touch of perfume? THE END | 





Parents Are No Problem 
(Continued from page 14) 


Do you really know your father—what he 


likes, what he did when he was a boy, things | 
like that? Or is he a stranger you see only | 


at dinner? If he putters around, making 
things on week ends, try giving him a hand 
with the hammer or screw-driver. Or coax 
him out for walk. You may find that he’s 
a lot of fun and an interesting companion. 

Can Dad get a spell of peace and quiet 
around the house now and then? After a 
busy day he may look forward to a little 
rest. Is the radio always blaring your fa- 
vorite programs? Are you always screaming 
over the telephone? Try making Father cozy 
and comfortable. Result: gratitude from him 
but from the rest of the family, too. 

With this new approach, don’t be sur- 
prised to discover that you can enjoy life 
with Father—if you'll give him a chance to 
enjoy life with you. THE END 
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(Other models as low as $44.85) 


Here's the smart bike that smart gals prefer 
today—the type you see in Hollywood, ot 
America’s best colleges and resorts. Ten to 
fifteen pounds lighter than most balloon models, 
easier to ride, easier to pedal. Jewel-bright 
with new enameled colors and chrome. Styled 
os fashionably os your newest ensemble! 


LOOK AT THE GREAT NEW FEATURES! 
3-Speed Hub—A geor shift with handy 
fingertip control. Three forward speeds, like 
Dad's car, for easiest pedaling on any grade. 


Improved Hand Brakes— Built-in front and 
rear hand-operated rim brakes for smooth, 
positive stopping. 
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THE WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

A126 Cycle Street, Westfield, Massachusetts 

Please send FREE “Cycling Guide to Rules of the Rood” and 
BIG BROADSIDE CATALOG showing these and many other new 
Columbia bikes! 


STREAMLINED 
LIGHTWEIGHT 


Therm-O-Matic Frame—A new improved 
frame that's fops in lightness, looks and 
strength. 

Patented Built-In Kick Stand—Actually o 
part of the frame, for better looks and trouble- 
free action. 


New Opalescent Dupont Dulux Finishes 
—Gleaming Catalina Blue and Riviera Green 
opalescent metallic enomels as well as black 
end maroon, with gold trim. Baked on for 
lasting beauty. 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER'S 


Write 
for 
catalog 
today! 
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September Recipe Exchange | 


Subject: PUNCHES AND PARTY DRINKS 
Date Due: JUNE 20 


® The AMERICAN Girt Magazine is offering 
you an opportunity to have your very own 
cooking department in which your recipes 
will be published. Entries for the September 
issue must reach us by June 20. 
® Each month we'll announce in the maga- 
zine the kind of cookery to be featured 
in the “Recipe Exchange.” Your recipe MUST 
be one that you have used successfully. 
© JUDITH MILLER, our Cooking Editor, will 
test and judge the contributions, and choose 
the recipes which will appear in the maga- 
ze. For every entry that is printed, The 
AMERICAN Girt will pay $1.00. 
* 
FOLLOW THESE RULES CAREFULLY! 
1. Recipes must be typewritten or 
neatly printed in ink, on one side of 
the paper only. 
2. In the upper right-hand corner of 
the page, give your name, address, 
age, and the source of your recipe. 
3. List ingredients in the order of use 
in the recipe, and give level measure- 
ments. If any special techniques are 
involved, describe them fully. 
4. All recipes submitted become the 
property of The AMERICAN Girt Mag- 
azine and cannot be acknowledged 
or returned. If your recipe is pub- 
lished in the magazine, you will re- 
ceive a check for $1.00. Decisions of 
the judge are final. 
5. Address all entries to Judith Miller, 
American Girl Magazine, 30 West 
48th Street, New York 19, New York. 
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SOLUTION TO 
THE CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
ON PAGE 40 
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ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


Give The American Girl at least six weeks’ 
notice, so as not to miss any issues. Be 
sure to send your old as well as your new 
address to The American Girl, 155 E. 44th 
St., N. Y. 17. 
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HOT DAD 
Just: Did you know that paper can be 
used to keep a person warm? 
Jack: Do I! My last report card kept 
my dad hot under the collar for two 


weeks, 
Sent by MARLENA WINTERS, Deerfield, Kansos 


GENERAL RULE 

First Private: Why did you salute that 
truck driver? 

Seconp Rookie: That’s no truck driver; 
that’s General Hauling. Didn’t you sce 
that sign? 

Sent by JEANA CLIFTON, Houston, Texos 


EARLY AUTUMN 
TeacHer: When do the leaves begin 
to turn? 
Srupent: The night before examination. 
Sent by RUTH ANN MARSHALL, Corvallis, Oregon 


“T" AS IN WET 
Jane: Why is an island like the letter 
=e 


Bos: Why? 
JANE: Because it’s in the middle of 
water. 


Sent by JO KAY DUNHAM, St. Louis, /Aissouri 


BUFFALO EXPRESS 

Experty Lapy: A ticket to New York, 
please. 

Ticket AceNnt: Do you wish to go by 
Buffalo, Madam? 

Experty Lapy: Certainly not! By train, 
if you please. 

Sent by ANN CLEARY, Urbano, Illinois 


MILK-FED 
Don: Did you hear about the baby 
that was fed on elephant’s milk and 
gained thirty-six pounds in twenty-four 
days? 
Lon: No. Whose baby was it? 


Don: The elephant’s. 
Sent by BARBARA VAILE, Wayne, Pennsylvania 


FOREVER YOUNG 

TeacHer: Can a woman ever be a pres- 
ident of the United States? 

Bitty: No, ma’am. 

TeacHer: Why not? 

Bitty: Because they never get to be 
over thirty-five. 

Sent by LENORA JONES, Drain, Oregon 


SYMPATHETIC 

Barsara: Mother, a little girl fell off 
the seat in the bus today, and everybody 
laughed but me. 

Morner: That was very nice of you. 
Who was the little girl? 

Barsara: It was me. 
Sent by JOANNE a Summerton, South Caro- 

BITE-SIZE 

Moruer: Junior! One more bite like 
that and you'll leave the table! 

Junior: One more bite like that and 


I'll be. finished. 
Sent by JANE LEWIS, Birmingham, Alabama 


The American Girl will pay $1.00 for every joke 
printed on this page. Send your best jokes to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
New York. Be sure to include your name, address, 
ond age, and write in ink or on the typewriter. 
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“Junior, ere yeu eating that trash again?” 
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Answers to 
State Flowers Quiz 
on page 16 


1. Red Clover. VERMONT. Like the set- 
tlers of America this plant came from across 
the sea and was soon very much at home 
here. Four-leaf clovers are considered lucky. 

2. Sego Lily. UTAH. This lovely member 
of the tulip tribe is a variety of the Mari- 
posa—the butterfly tulip. The early Mor- 
mons enjoyed tke root as food. 

3. Carnation. OHIO. The red carnation 
was chosen by the State legislature in mem- 
ory of President William McKinley. The 
flower was his favorite. 

4. Mistletoe. OKLAHOMA. The flower of 
the mistletoe is inconspicuous but the ever- 
green leaves and white berries are more 
showy. Kissing under mistletoe is an age-old 
custom. 

5. Black-eyed Susan. MARYLAND. The 
school children gave this flower its place of 
honor. A wild flower here, it is often culti- 
vated in European gardens. 

6. Pasque Flower. SOUTH DAKOTA. In 
March and April, these bluish-purple flow- 
ers beautify the dry soil of the plains. 

“Pasque” refers to Easter. 

7. Peach Blossom. DELAWARE. The lovely 
deep-pink blossom of this popular fruit 
tree has reigned as queen in our next-to- 
smallest State since 1895. 

8. Magnolia. LOUISIANA and MISSISSIPPI. 
This magnificent, fragrant flower, which 
grows on a tree, sometimes 70 feet in 
height, is the vote-winner in these States. 

9. Sunflower. KANSAS. The sunflower 
has long been the official symbol of this 
State. American Indians cultivated the 
plant and spread it from tribe to tribe. 

10. Holly Grape. OREGON. The holly or 
Oregon grape is an evergreen shrub bearing 
small yellow flowers which develop into 
bright purple fruits. 

11. Giant Cactus. ARIZONA. While Ari- 
zona was a territory, schools voted for this 
remarkable desert plant with its towering 
white crown. 

12. Pine Cone and Tassel. MAINE. The 
pine tree is useful to man for lumber and 
the seeds are relished by birds and small 
creatures. 

13. Mountain Laurel. CONNECTICUT and 
PENNSYLVANIA both honor this flower. Its 
beauty delighted naturalist Peter Kalm 
when he visited the United States, and he 
took the shrub back tc Sweden. It was 
named Kalmia after him. 


14. Rose. The white Cherokee rose, 
GEORGIA’s choice, originally came from 
China. The wild rose of IQWA is pink. 


NORTH DAKOTA has the prairie rose, pink 
turning to white. The wild pink rose is 
NEW YORK’s choice. The DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA adopted the American Beauty. 

15. Zinnia. INDIANA. The zinnia has had 
a hard fight for its Indiana throne. It suc- 
ceeded the tulip tree which, in turn, had 
taken the crown from the carnation. 

16. Moccasin Flower. MINNESOTA. This 
member of the orchid family is often called 
“lady’s-slipper.” 

17. Goldenrod. KENTUCKY and NEBRASKA 
both voted for this well-known flower. 
Goldenrod is one of the showiest of this 
country’s herbs. 

18. Indian Paintbrush. WYOMING. Chil- 
dren long ago chose the fringed gentian but 
later the legislature decided that the Indian 
paintbrush would better represent their 
State. 
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19. Bitterroot. MONTANA. So character- 
istic of the State is this flower that it seems 
to have had no rivals. A river, a mountain 
range, and a valley have been named for it. 

20. Camellia. ALABAMA. At the sugges- 
tion of garden club members the camellia 
won the honor of State flowerhood, because 
it has so many local and visiting admirers. 

21. Golden Poppy. CALIFORNIA. Of all 
the flowers that grow in this State, school 
children chose the wild, abundant poppy. 
It is treasured in gardens throughout the 
country. 

22. Orange Blossom. FLORIDA. The sweet 
perfume of this flower fills the air around 
the groves. Fruit and blossom are often 
rsa g on the same tree at the same time. 

23. Bluebonnet. TEXAS. The bluebonnet’s 
Latin name Lupinus means wolf; for many 
years it was considered a hungry plant 
which robbed the soil of mineral substances. 
Now it is known the plants enrich the soil. 

24. Apple Blossom. ARKANSAS and MICH- 
IGAN. School children in both States chose 
this flower and legislative action followed 
The crab apple was the parent of the pres- 
ent apple. 

25. Trailing Arbutus. MASSACHUSETTS. 
The mayflower, as this sweet-scented flower 
is often called, is one of America’s best- 
loved spring plants. It is becoming rare and 
should never be picked 

26. Dogwood. NORTH CAROLINA and VIR- 
GINIA officially named this small tree. Its 
green-yellow flowers are seldom noticed, 
but the white or pink bracts surrounding the 
flowers make the tree spectacular in spring. 

27. Sagebrush. NEVADA. This plant is not 
acclaimed for the prettiness of its individual 
flowers but for the mass effect of beauty it 
gives to the landscape. 

28. Columbine. COLORADO. The spurs of 
this flower are supposed to look like a group 
of doves and the name came from the Latin 
columbinus, dovelike. 

29. Violet. ILLINOIS, NEW JERSEY, RHODE 
ISLAND, and WISCONSIN all have adopted 
this flower. One of the many violet fables 
says that violets are the pieces of heaven 
cut out of the night sky when the stars, 
made of daisies, were set in place. 

30. Yucca. NEW MEXICO. The handsome 
yucca is familiarly known as Spanish bay- 
onet or Adam’s needle. The root of the 
plant has soaplike properties and Mexicans 
sometimes use it for washing. 

31. Yellow Jessamine. SOUTH CAROLINA. 
This climbing plant, bearing flowers pro- 
fusely, has long glowed as this State’s em- 
blem. It is very fragrant, especially in damp 
weather. 

32. Rhododendron. WASHINGTON and 
WEST VIRGINIA chose this cousin of the 
mountain laurel. Its handsome flowers add 
color to the woods in the spring. 

33. Mock Orange. IDAHO. This tall shrub 
with its fragrant white flowers was a favor- 
ite in old-fashioned gardens. 

34. tris. TENNESSEE. The iris was named 
by naturalist Joseph de Tournefort after 
Iris, Greek goddess of the rainbow, because 
its blossoms rival the rainbow in color. 

35. Hawthorn. MISSOURI. The hawthorn 
is a spiny shrub of the apple family with 
fragrant pink or white flowers that bloom 
in the spring. 

36. Purple Lilac. NEW HAMPSHIRE. No 
other flower could so well typify this State. 
Though the lilac originally came from 
Persia, it is found in almost every New 


Hampshire dooryard and garden. THE END 
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The Gavel 
(Continued from page 13) 


And she was pretty fond of him. They 
had so much fun together. Something impor- 
tant must have happened. He would explain 
tomorrow. There was no need to worry. 
Just because other boys were changeable 
didn’t mean Walt was. 

Relieved, Lois looked around for the first 
time and found herself on Lennox Street, a 
few yards from the library. She might as 
well go in before she went home. 

She walked up the steps. As she reached 
for the door it swung open, and Walter 
Johnson almost bumped into her. Lois stood 
still, too surprised to say anything. 

“Hello, Lois,” Walt said after a second’s 
hesitation. 

“Where have you been?” Lois asked, 
thinking only of what was uppermost in her 
mind. 

“Right here, doing some studying,” he 
answered quietly. “Since i hadn’t made any 
other plans, I thought it would be a good 
night for it. Well,” he packed the books 
under his arm a little more snugly, “be see- 
ing you.” He waved casually and ran down 
the steps. 

Lois stared after him, but he didn’t turn 
around. She started to open the door, then 
changed her mind and turned toward home. 

It wasn’t her imagination. Even though 
the emphasis had been slight, he had laid 
stress on the “I” when he said, “J hadn't 
made any plans.” He had said it distinctly, 
deliberately. Kind, easy-going Walt who 
wouldn't hurt anyone! 

She practically ran the rest of the way 
home. Upstairs she threw herself down on 
her bed, no longer able to hold back the 
tears. What had happened to change Walt 
so? To have him act like the others was 
unbearable. She had always tried so hard 
to do the right thing, to plan for things 
they would both enjoy. 

At last, too tired to cry any more, she pre- 
pared for bed and tried to go to sleep. There 
was no use thinking about it. No matter 
how much she thought she couldn't find 
an answer. 

The next day was hot, too, and dragged 
interminably. She had lunch with Mary 
who seemed as troubled as she was. As soon 
as she got things straightened out with 
Walt, she must find out what was bothering 
Mary and help. But the afternoon passed 
without any opportunity for a private talk 
with Walt. She would have to wait and see 
him after the meeting tonight. 

Lois left the house that evening just in 
time to start the meeting as scheduled. She 
was in no mood to stand idly gossiping. 
She wanted the session over quickly. Al- 
though she wouldn’t admit it, she knew it 
was not only so she could talk with Walt 
but also because she had been feeling uneasy 
about this meeting all day. 

The Junior Auxiliary met in the coolest 
spot in the building—a large, airy corner 
room. They needed a big room to accommo- 
date the i A.’s forty members—all of whom, 
as Lois looked around, seemed to be present. 
It was the first time she could recall seeing 
so many on hand. She saw Walt, his red 
hair easily discernible, but he was looking 
the other way. She had a sudden crazy wish 
to call off the whole thing, but that was 
senseless, of course. 

She rapped firmly for silence and opened 
the meeting. The agenda was run through 


quickly from minutes, to correspondence, to 
reports, to old business—and at last to new 
business. 

Lois hesitated a moment. There was a cool 
breeze coming through one of the windows. 
The room was bright and cheerful with the 
colorful, triangular banners of the leading 
colleges tacked to the walls. The gay room 
contrasted strangely with all those grave eyes 
watching her. Was her concern over Walt 
making her imagine things? 

She arose and faced the group. The first 
new business concerned decorations for the 
annual dance. Lois described the plan, told 
them that the executive committee had dis- 
cussed it, and asked them to vote on it. 
One of the boys immediately stood up and 
proceeded to give all the arguments against 
decorating that the committee had presented 
yesterday. As soon as he finished another 
boy made a motion, promptly seconded by 
one of the girls, that a vote be taken. 

Lois was angry. This was no way to con- 
duct a meeting. She banged the gavel sharp- 
ly and started to say so but was interrupted 
by still another member. 

“We have to vote on it, don’t we?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Then let’s do it,” he said sharply. 

Lois looked around at the others. No one 
objected. 

“All those in favor please raise their 
hands,” she called—then almost gasped. She 
couldn’t understand it. No more than half 
a dozen hands were raised. She looked 
quickly at Walt. He hadn’t voted for her 
plan. “All those opposed?” she asked slowly, 
knowing the answer before the flash of 
hands. Walt hadn't voted against it either. 
She wished she knew what this was all 
about. They had always approved her plans 
before. 

They were all waiting. No one spoke. 
Thoughtfully she brought up the question 
of the minimum age. But even as she ex- 
plained the important reasons in favor of 
her project, she sounded unconvincing. Sud- 
denly she was afraid to ask for a vote, and 
then quickly chided herself for being foolish. 

“All those in favor?” she asked and 
looked about the room. Not a single hand 
was raised. She must have spoken too quiet- 
ly. They hadn’t heard her. “All,” she began 
again, then suddenly realized that everyone 
was looking at her attentively. Everyone, 
that is, but Walt and Mary. They were look- 
ing down. The group couldn’t have helped 
hearing her. Something had happened. Some- 
thing must have happened! The stillness of 
their faces told her. “All opposed?” she 
asked slowly in a low voice and this time, 
as before, she knew what the answer would 
be. Every hand—all forty—was raised; every 
hand including Walt’s. 

She must not let them know how she felt. 
Walt especially must not know. She tried 
to laugh. “Well, that makes it unanimous, 
I guess.” Quickly she picked up the sheet 
of paper on which she had planned the 
agenda and tried to speak naturally. “The 
last business is that of the nominating 
committee.” Her voice was low. “Will the 
chairman please read the slate of officers 
recommended?” 

Arthur Linden stood up. He was a short, 
stocky fellow who always tried to mediate 
any arguments that arose at meetings. 

Lois leaned back in her chair. The fretful 
breeze had died down and the crowded 
room had become almost unbearably warm. 
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After a few preliminary sentences Arthur 
shifted his position then continued slowly 
and distinctly, “The following are recom- 
mended for office: for president, Helen 
Buchanan; for . . .” 

But Lois heard no more. He had said it 
very clearly: for president, Helen Buchanan. 
They hadn’t renominated her. They hadn't 
wanted her back—despite the hard work she 
had done all year. She wasn’t going to be 
president. They had voted against her. They 
had voted against both plans she had set 
her heart on. Even Walt had voted against 
her plan. He had voted against her person- 
ally, too, and he was more important to 
her than any of the others. 

They had nominated Helen, carefree 
Helen, who would no more think of making 
decisions for the club than— Suddenly Lois 
remembered her mother saying, “Everyone 
likes to make his own decisions.” She felt 
her hand throb strangely and opened it as 
she looked down. She saw red welts made 
by the carved handle of the gavel which 
she had grasped angrily through habit. Only 
she didn't feel angry now. 

She remembered Walt’s expression yester- 
day when she had arranged his study hours, 
and she remembered seeing it before, too. 
For the first time she wondered if the other 
boys had broken dates with her for the same 
reason. She recalled Mary’s troubled look 
yesterday and today. 

Arthur had stopped reading and was look- 
ing at her. Almost everyone was shifting in 
his seat. She couldn’t just sit there. She had 
to complete the business of the meeting. Au- 
tomatically she reached for the gavel, then 
stopped. There had been too much gavel. 
She stood up and hoped desperately that 
her voice wouldn’t quiver. She thanked Ar- 
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thur and the committee for their efforts, 
then turned to the others and asked for a 
vote. It was unanimous as she had expected. 
She told them quickly that the installation 
of the new officers would be held at the next 
and final meeting of the season. Then, at 
last, thankful that it was all over, she asked 
for someone to move for adjournment. 

Lois gathered her papers together as the 
group broke up slowly. If she weren't so 
miserable, she could almost laugh. She, who 
always knew all the answers! 

She folded the papers quickly, put the 
gavel in its box and turned to leave, ut was 
blocked by Helen Buchanan. 

“Lois—” she began. 

Lois held out her hand. She could try to 
be a good sport, anyway. “Congratulations, 
Helen. I know you'll do a wonderful job.” 
She hesitated as she looked down at the box 
containing the gavel. It really no longer be- 
longed to her. “Here,” she who it in 
Helen’s hand and spoke quietly, “it belongs 
to you now.” 

Helen started to protest. Lois shook her 
head and forced herself to smile. “Use it 
sparingly,” she said. “That’s good advice.” 

Helen thanked her warmly and said she’d 
get in touch with her. 

Lois hurried from the room. She had to 
get out. She ran down the steps and was 
walking rapidly away when she heard Walt’s 
voice calling her. There was no use in — 4 
ping. There was nothing to say. Being Walt, 
he was only trying to be kind. 

“Lois,” he called again and this time 
caught up with her. She stopped and turned 
to him. He looked at her silently for a few 
seconds. “It’s too warm to walk so fast, 
Lois,” he said in his slow, easy way. “Let me 
give you a lift.” 


Lois stood irresolutely for a moment. 
There wasn’t much point to it, but she 
couldn’t be rude. “Thanks,” she answered 
softly, “that would be nice.” 

They drove for several minutes, neither 
saying anything. She didn’t know what Walt 
had on his mind, but it would be wonderful 
to go for a long ride. She felt too tired to do 
anything else. 

“I heard what you told Helen,” Walt 
spoke quietly, “and I know how much that 
gavel meant to you. It took a pretty good 
sport to do that.” 

Lois said nothing. Walt knew not only 
how much the gavel and therefore the presi- 
dency had meant to her but he must know 
also why she had not been re-elected. She 
felt terribly ashamed. 

“Say, I have a brilliant thought.” He 
looked down at her and winked. “And you 
know I don’t get them often. There’s a band 
tonight down on the pavilion at the beach. 
It should be cool there and we could have 
some fun.” 

The pavilion with its noise and crowds 
was the last place she wanted to go. She 
felt too weary to move. A ride would be so 
much better. 

“Why not—” Lois looked up and saw his 
eyes on her and stopped. Here she was— 
running things again. She bit her lip, then 
smiled sheepishly. “It sounds swell, Walt.” 

He sageled her a moment and Lois felt 
her throat tighten. At last, however, his 
mouth widened in that slow grin. “I'll have 
you home in plenty of time to get your 

auty sleep.” 

She laughed in relief. “Lead on,” she told 
him and put all the gaiety and enthusiasm 
she poor muster into those two words. 

THE END 
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In Step with 


the Times 


AN ARMY WITHOUT GUNS 

Its uniforms are blue with gay red trim- 
mings. Its leaders are lieutenants, captains, 
and generals; its commander was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross. But this 
army has never fired a shot. Its battles are 
against want, misery, and despair. Its weap- 
ons are spiritual faith; food, shelter, and 
medicine; the helpful hands of its thousands 
of cheerful, friendly “soldiers.” 

The Salvation Army in America is cele- 
brating its seventieth birthday this year. 
Today it has 200,000 soldiers and 3,000 
shelters, and it is hard to believe that this 
great organization began in this country 
with a “landing force” of one man and seven 
women. They had a rugged time. It was not 
unusual for their outdoor meetings to be 
broken up by showers of stones, and the 
speaker and his helpers carried off to jail. 

But they went on—from New York to 
Newark, to Philadelphia, to St. Louis, hold- 
ing meetings wherever they could. Once 
they shared a platform with vaudeville en- 
tertainers on New York’s famous old Bow- 
ery; and in St. Louis, forbidden to hold 
meetings on the streets, they went out on 
the frozen Mississippi and held them among 
the skaters! 

As time went on, even the people who 
still smiled at the earnest men and women 
kneeling in the streets, or singing stirring 
hymns to the accompaniment of trumpets 
and tambourines, learned to respect them 
and their work. Then came World War I, 
and the Salvation Army went right up to 
the front lines. Wherever there were tired, 
hungry, homesick soldiers, there was “the 
Army’ —with steaming coffee and dough- 
nuts, and words of comfort and cheer. When 
World War II broke out the Salvation Army, 
as a unit in the USO, carried on its work 
of bringing help and comfort to the armed 
forces. Now America has taken the Salva- 
tion Army to its heart, and the bread which 
for so many years it has been casting upon 
the waters is coming back to it. 





“SOMETHING OLD” 

When June’s last wedding bell has rung 
out this year, nearly two hundred thousand 
brides in this country will have said their 
“I do’s” in this month which has come to 
be thought of as traditional for weddings. 
Some will have been married quietly; many 
others will have had the traditional wed- 
ding, with bridesmaids, ushers, and yards 
of white satin. But however simple or elabo- 
rate the ceremony, every wedding will ob- 
serve some custom whose origin is lost in 
the mists of time. 

The very word “wedding” comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon “wed”—the money, horses, or 
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cattle which the groom gave to the girl's 
father as a sort of “down payment” on the 
purchase price of the bride. At the cere- 
mony the full purchase price was handed 
over, and ihe father “gave away” his daugh- 
ter. 

The medieval bride approached the 
church with her hair hanging down over her 
face as a sign of her freedom. After the 
ceremony it was bound up, and from this 
has come the custom in many places of 





Speech! Speech! 


You are probably familiar with the fol- 
lowing quotations. But do you know the 
names of the men from whose speeches or 
writings they are taken? 

1. “Give me liberty, or give me death!” 

2. “Sir, | would rather be right than 
be President!” 

3. “We mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” 

4, “The only thing we have to fear is 
fear itself.” 
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wearing the veil over the face before the 
ceremony, and flinging it back afterward. 

To the Egyptians, the circle represented 
eternity, and down through the ages the 
ring has always been a pledge, the mark of 
a solemn promise. How natural, then, to 
choose the ring to symbolize a tie expected 
to last forever. In olden days in England, 
couples too poor to buy a ring often were 
married with the ring which held the church 
keys! Because the right hand signified power, 
originally the wife wore her wedding ring 
on the left hand as a token of submission, 
and also because it was believed that a vein 
ran directly from the ring finger of the left 
hand to the heart. 

Wedding presents at first were household 
goods which were only lent to the young 
couple to help them start housekeeping, and 
were to be returned. Perhaps so many of 
these “presents” never were returned that 
people decided to make the best of a bad 
bargain—at any rate, in the course of time 
the loans became outright gifts. 

The wedding feast and the bride’s cake 
are very old customs, too. At Roman wed- 
ding feasts, guests broke a meal cake over 
the bride’s head, to bring her good luck and 
plenty. The Romans brought the custom 
with them to Britain, and to make sure 
there would be enough pieces for all the 


guests, the early Britons baked quantities 
of small cakes in advance of the wedding. 
Later, it became the custom for guests to 
bring their own richly spiced cakes to heap 
in front of the bride, and then someone had 
the happy idea of icing the whole mound. 
From that has evolved our many-tiered wed- 
ding cake, big enough for every guest to 
have a piece of “good luck”—the same good 
luck brides have been wished for centuries: 
health, happiness, and prosperity. 


WatcuH THOSE TREES! 


Our priceless heritage of forests and wood- 
lands, so vital to our country, is the concern 
of all of us. And each of us, while hiking 
or camping this summer in wooded areas, 
can become an unofficial forest ranger, not 
only by taking every precaution against 
starting forest fires, but also by watching 
for signs of one of the most important of 
the diseases which threaten our trees. 

This is the oak wilt, first observed in 1946 
in the Sinnissippi Forest near Oregon, Illi- 
nois. It is particularly prevalent in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Indiana. The wilt generally appears first on 
branches in the upper part of the tree 
crown, and spreads downward. Leaves be- 
come dull or pale green, then curl, and 
turn yellow or brown. Suspected specimens 
should be sent to the Agricultural Station 
of the State in which they are found, with 
a description of the location of the trees. 

According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, all species of oaks that 
grow wild in the States where the disease 
has been found are susceptible to oak wilt. 
The fungus spreads so rapidly in the sap 
wood of red and black oaks that pruning 
away diseased branches is ineffective. For- 
esters are cutting down all living oaks within 
a fifty-foot radius of the affected trees. Even 
the stumps and roots must be destroyed. 

Unless the disease can be checked, the 
oak, commercially one of our most impor- 
tant trees, may almost disappear, as did the 
stately American chestnut just a few years 
ago. But if we all help, oak wilt may be 
checked as effectively as was the Dutch elm 
disease, first noticed in 1930. This disease 
spreads more slowly than oak wilt, and by 
constant research foresters have developed 
methods which may save many trees. 

We still have some 550,000,000 acres 
of forests in our country, almost 200,000,000 
of them under national, State, or local pro- 
tection. But unless ways can be found to 
cure or check blights like oak wilt and 
Dutch elm disease, another generation of 
young people may well be asking, “Did you 


ever see an elm or an oak?” THE END 
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TRADE-MARK ® 


Where you play 


lhe pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola 





Do not neglect wounds, however small; even scratches 
and small cuts may become infected if they are not properly 


treated. 


‘Mercurochrome’ (H. W. & D. brand of merbromin, 
dibromoxymercurifluorescein-sodium) is one of the best 
antiseptics for first aid use. It is accepted by the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical Associa- 


tion for this purpose. 


The 2° aqueous solution does not sting and can be 
applied safely to small wounds. Children do not hesitate to 
report their injuries promptly when ‘Mercurochrome’ is the 
household antiseptic, because they know that they will not 
be hurt. Other advantages are that solutions keep indefi- 


nitely and the color shows just where it has been applied. 


Doctors have used ‘Mercurochrome’ for more than 28 


years. 
Keep a bottle of ‘Mercurochrome’ handy for the first 
aid care of all minor wounds. Do not fail to call a physician 


in more serious cases. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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